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YJEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS, 1958 


Monpay, Marcon 25, 1957. 


Mr. Rapavt. The procedure for this hearing today will be as fol- 
lows: We will call the name of the person who is scheduled to testify, 
and also the person who is to appear after the witness on the stand. 

We have a good many witnesses to listen to today and we have to 
keep moving along. 

Pustic Heartru 


WITNESSES 


DR. MONTAGUE COBB, CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC HEALTH ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 
DR. MONTGOMERY BLAIR, JR., VICE CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Razavut. We have Dr. Montague Cobb, chairman, Public Health 
Advisory Council. 

We will be pleased to hear from you now, Doctor. 

Dr. Coss. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I.am 
Dr. W. Montague Cobb, a native and lifelong resident of Washington, 
D. C. IL appear as chairman of the Public Health Advisory Council 
of the District of Columbia and on its behalf. 


HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL 


The council is a permanent nine-member body created on September 
15, 1953, under Reorganization Order No. 60 of the District govern- 
ment. Its members are appointed by the Board of Commissioners 
for terms of 3 years each and serve without pay. The terms of one- 
third of the members expire each year. At least 3 but not more than 
4 members of the council must be from the medical, dental, nursing, 
or health engineering professions. Six of the present members of 
the council have served since its inception. The remaining three 
began their terms on September 15, 1956. A list of the members 
and their affiliations is appended to this statement. 

The purpose of the council is “to act in an advisory capacity to the 
Commissioners and the Director of Public Health on public-health 
matters affecting the general public.” 


MEETINGS 


The Council has held regular monthly meetings, excepting the sum- 
mer months, since it was formed and such special meetings as circum- 
stances have required. 'These meetings have been attended by the 
Director of Public Health and by numerous members of his staff as 
the agenda made their presence desirable. During the 314 years of its 
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existence practically all areas and problems of the Health Department 
have at one time or another been before the Council for discussion. It 
has been the practice of the Council at the conclusion of each meeting 
to transmit any findings, recommendations, or actions promptly to the 
Commissioner in charge of health and welfare. Except for executive 
sessions, the meetings of the Council are and have been open to the 
press and the public. It has been the stated policy of the Board of 
Commissioners to regard the Council as an independent body of citi- 
zens free to express itself as occasion may indicate. Maj. Omer W. 
a was Chairman of the Council from September 1953 to Septem- 
ber 1956. 


VISITS 


During the year 1956-57 the Council has followed a policy of rotat- 
ing the sites of its meetings among the various units of the Health 
Department and the District of Columbia government, in order the 
better to familiarize itself with the personnel, physical facilities, and 
operations of the Department. The Council met in September 1956 
in the District Building, in October in the Office of the Director of 
Public Health, in November at the District of Columbia General Hos- 

ital, in December at Glenn Dale Hospital, in January 1957 at the 
imagnivwait Central Health Clinic, in February in the Office of the 
Director of Public Health, and tomorrow we shall meet at St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital. 
MAGNITUDE OF HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Though their efforts have been long continued and conscientious, no 
one realizes better than the members of the Council that their grasp 
and understanding of the public-health problems of the District of 
Columbia are far from perfect. The Council does, however, have a 
thorough appreciation of the evergrowing magnitude and complexity 
of these problems and hopes that its work may in some small measure 
prove a real community contribution. 


1958 BUDGET 


At its regular meeting on February 12, 1957, the Council reviewed 
the 1958 budget of the Department of Public Health as presented by 
the Director, the Deputy Director, and other staff members. We 
found this budget modest and conservative. We recognized certain 
areas of apparent inadequacy. We recognized also the lack of a total 
program of development for the Department in terms of present and 
future health needs of the city as background for evaluation of this 
budget. In addition, the results of three pertinent surveys are not yet 
known to the Council. Two of these, one by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and the other by a management firm, deal with our 
municipal hospitals. The third survey will provide future District of 
Columbia population estimates which may give some rational basis for 
appraising future hospital needs and locations. Finally, the new Di- 
rector of Public Health took office only on February 1 and has not had 
time to prepare and promulgate his program. 

In view of these facts, it was the decision of the Council strongly to 
urge the authorization of the 1958 budget as submitted with the sure 
knowledge that a broader presentation would be possible when the 
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results of the surveys mentioned have become known to the Council 
and to the public and when the new Director of Public Health, after 
proper study, shall have announced his plans for the further develop- 
ment and operations of the Department. 


CIVIC PRIDE IN THE CAPITAL 


The civic pride of the Council, as representative of the citizens of 
Washington, makes it want to have the Nation’s Capital stand first in 
all things, and not least of these, in matters of health. We believe our 
municipal hospitals should be models of their kind, that the services 
rendered by the District of Columbia Health Department through its 
respective Bureaus of Disease Control, Maternal and Child Health, 
Dental Health, Public Health Nursing, Food and Public Health Engi- 
neering, and laboratories and pharmacies, should be examples of ef- 
fectiveness after which other cities might pattern their own services. 
We were disturbed when the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service recently stated publicly that Washington did 
not rank among the Nation’s leading cities in respect to its public- 
health operations. 


NEED FOR COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 


The citizens of Washington have every confidence that the Capital 
can be raised to leadership in public health. They are anxious that 
this be done not only for their own welfare but because they know 
the Capital ought to lead the way. To achieve this end a comprehen- 
sive, long-term, thoroughly modern program in public health is neces- 
sary. The goals should be clearly defined and the timetable for their 
attainment estimated as realistically as possible. The entire com- 
munity is eager for such a program, soundly conceived, formulated, 
and publicized. The professional societies, the voluntary health 
agencies and citizens groups may be counted upon for wholehearted 
support. 

We believe the Congress shares our desire for improvement. We 
can anticipate that with the survey data available, the new Health 
Director functioning, and with the professional and voluntary agen- 
cies cooperating, such a program will be evolved in the District of 
Columbia in the near future. Under present circumstances obviously, 
the 1958 budget might be considered but a “holding attack” on the 
public-health problems of the city. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXCELLENCE IN MUNICIPAL HOSPITALS 


This statement cannot attempt an enumeration, with just emphases, 
of all the health areas needing attention in greater measure than can be 
rovided under the 1958 budget. The Council knows that the Health 
epartment officials are well aware of these. It seems appropriate, 
however, to cite certain considerations pertaining to three areas which 
are important to the point of view from which these areas are regarded 
by the Congress and by the public. 
First, is the importance to a city of having the highest standards 
of medical care and activity in its municipal hospital or hospitals. 
These institutions not only perform an invaluable public service in 
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providing medical care for the indigent, but when they are located 
in cities where there are medical schools they can, and in many cases 
do, contribute significantly to improving the quality of medical care 
in general in their communities. The Boston City Hospital, Bellevue 
Hospital in New York, and the Cleveland City Hospital are cases in 
point. 

Washington is fortunate in having three medical schools which fur- 
nish the attending staffs of the District of Columbia General Hospital 
and have responsibility for the teaching program for the medical 
students, interns, and residents who are trained there, in addition to 
the nurses prepared in the hospital’s own school of nursing. This 
critical and partly competitive academic influence in the hospital has 
proved a great incentive to the staff in seeing to it that the latest ad- 
vances in medical knowledge and herapy are studied and applied 
there:, Because the patient load at the District of Columbia General 
is much larger than at any of the smaller teaching hospitals, greater 
opportunities for clinical studies are afforded there. The initiative of 
the District of Columbia General staff in itself further contributing to 
medical advances through its own researches is highly commendable. 
In the past 5 years more than 300 scientific papers based on clinical 
researches conducted at the District of Columbia General Hospital 
have been published in reputable medical journals, which have carried 
the name of the hospital throughout the world. 

This is a fact to which Washington may point with pride. Work of 
this kind enhances the reputation of the hospital and makes easier the 
attraction of high-caliber staff, interns, and residents. Without its 
teaching and research program the hospital would lose its stature and 
be a greatly increased burden on the taxpayers. 

Since a large percentage of practicing physicians in the District 
have at one time or another had some association with the District of 
Columbia General Hospital, the quality of service rendered there is 
reflected far beyond the hospital’s walls. 


BUREAU OF MENTAL HEALTH 


Second is the increasing importance in the national life of problems 
growing out of mental aberrations. On September 14, 1956, Dr. 
Daniel L. Seckinger, then Director of Public Health, recommended 
after prolonged study of the problem and the concurrence of the proper 
professional groups, that a Bureau of Mental Health and Psychiatric 
Services be established within the Department of Health. The Public 
Health Advisory Council formally endorsed this proposal on October 
23, 1956. Wecan probably anticipate that such a bureau will become 
established through the proper channels. More funds will eventually 
be required for the work of this Bureau. The matter is mentioned now 
to prepare a favorable climate of opinion for its consideration and to 
point out that a development of this kind means ultimate saving to 
the taxpayer through its preventive work, as has been demonstrated 
through the rehabilitation programs at the District of Columbia Gen- 
eral and Glenn Dale Hospitals. 
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CARE OF THE ELDERLY 


The third area to which attention is directed is also anticipatory. 
In our aging population, the care of the elderly represents a problem 
of growing complexity to which no solutions have been found, but 
to which an enormous amount of study is being directed. Almost 
nothing has been done about this in the District. Nevertheless we 
have been confronted with the difficulties involved in respect to nurs- 
ing and convalescent homes and the lack of chronic disease facilities. 
Something will have to be done in the near future for which a program 
will have to be developed. 

CONCLUSION 


In the perspective and background which have been presented the 
Public Health Advisory Council strongly urges the authorization of 
the 1958 Health Department budget as submitted. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Dr. W. Montague Cobb, Chairman, representing medical. 

Dr. Montgomery Blair, Jr., Vice Chairman, representing medical. 
Prof. Benjamin C, Cruickshanks, representing public. 

Miss Ruth A. Heintzelman, representing nursing, 

Mr. Herman A, Johnson, representing hospital administration, 
Mr. Alfred McGarraghy, representing public. 

Mrs, Edward B. Morris, representing civic. 

Dr. C. V. Rault, representing dental. 

Mr, Mark Winkler, representing civic. 

Mr. Rasavr. Dr. Blair, you have a statement ? 

Dr. Buatr. No, sir; I have not. 


RECREATION PrRoGRAM 


WITNESS 


MRS. ELSA D. GLASS, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, PRESCHOOL 
MOTHERS’ COUNCIL AND MOTHERS’ CLUBS 


Mr. Rasavut. Next is Mrs. Elsa D. Glass, Legislative Chairman, 
Pre-School Mothers’ Council and Mothers’ Clubs who wishes to ad- 
dress herself to the Recreation Department’s program. 

Mrs. Exsa D. Guass. Mr. Chairman, members of subcommittee, 
gentlemen, I am Elsa Dik Glass, legislative chairman and representa- 
tive of the 59 Pre-School Mothers’ Clubs throughout the District. 
These organizations are cooperative clubs, the mothers representative 
of the organizations each devote 1 to 2 days per week in attendance 
at the playground site, paying nominal sums each month for cost of 
playground equipment, toys, and materials. 

he groups are organized throughout the District at playgrounds, 
schoolgrounds, and parks; the director of each activity is an em- 
ployee of the Recreational Department, at no extra cost to the Dis- 
trict since the employees are not engaged in supervision of school-age 
children during the schoolday or week, 

Many of the groups are not able to care for the personnel in one 
shift, hence are using a split-shift method; others can only meet dur- 
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ing the periods of clement weather because they do not have an indoor 
facility or building. 

Our interest is in the continuance of the Recreational Department’s 
budget because of the necessity to correctly channel the child from his 
preschool days through the scholastic period of high school. The pre- 
school nerhod is of great importance ard advantage to the child, help- 
ing him to adjust to group activity 91.1 to group discipline; so that 
adjustment in school, to school, and to ./terschool activities is in a 
climate of realization of group responsib Jity. 

Many areas of growing communities wit hin the District have to have 
adjustments because of the changing neighborhood requirements. The 
Recreational Department program encompasses a large diversified 
age-group varying from the pre-school groups to school-age, adoles- 
cent, and adult recreation ; our small groups (58) are but a negligible 
portion of the tremendous force-for-good made available solely 
through the Department’s many facilities. But as we have daily con- 
tact with the various parks, playgrounds and other facilities it is 
obvious to us, as mothers of all ages of children, that these facilities 
should not be allowed to be either reduced or held at the present state 
of development, but should be permitted to develop attuned propor- 
tionately to the rapid increase of our population and area growths. 
What might have been excellent last year may well be vastly insuffi- 
cient this year. Neighborhoods change, and although long-range plans 
and studies have been made by the National Capitol Parks Planning 
Commission, et cetera, it is only through the facilities of a well-staffed 
Recreational Department, et cetera, can we hope to achieve a well- 
directed program that will aid in the reduction of crime, juvenile de- 
linquency, and instead produce a much better informed and better 
trained youth. 

Almost daily we read of the tremendous increase of juvenile crime; 
yet much of this can be averted, and indeed the youthful energies of 
our teen-agers are diverted, through directed sports, recreational pro- 
grams during the summer months, and healthful and helpful competi- 
tion and creative arts made solely available through the Recreational 
Department. Such programs if expanded to after-school hours may 
well further decrease the problems resulting from large city accumu- 
lation of children into smaller areas of noncompetitive and destructive 
groupings. 

We mothers know, we see; and we are for the Recreational Depart- 
ment’s program. The wholesome and personally directed programs 
are in the open, counteract TV’s few bad influences, and can help in 
channeling all of our youth into better citizenship and make for a 
better community. 

Dunpar Hier ScwHoor. 


WITNESS 


MRS. PHYLLIS G. HARROD, PRESIDENT, DUNBAR SCHOOL PARENT- 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rasavut. We will now hear from Mrs. Phyllis G. Harrod, pres- 
ident, Dunbar School PTA. 

Mrs. Harrop. From the Dunbar High School at First and N 
Streets NW., the Dunbar Parent-Teachers’ Association represented 
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today by Mrs. Phyllis G. Harrod, president, wishes to call attention 
to the following: 

The health, safety, and welfare of all those served by the Dunbar 
High School Building requires the remodeling and renovating of the 
swimming pool, the first-aid room, the electric wiring in the entire 
building, the cafeteria, the gymnasium, the auditorium, orchestra 
room, sewing room, and athletic stadium. 

1. The swimming pool is closed because the filter system is out of 
order. This is our most needed item. 

2. The first-aid room is much too small for the size of the popula- 
tion of the school. No privacy can be provided for dressing, undress- 
ing, examining or maintaining the sick of both sexes temporarily 
while waiting for a parent. This space and the necessary facilities 
can be provided for by a minimum of expense by removing one existing 
wall. 

3. The electric wiring is not sufficient for the required load. There 
are not enough outlets and the existing wiring cannot permit more 
without risking fire. 

4. The cafeteria is too small for the number of students, being able 
to handle only one-third at a lunch hour and there being only two 
lunch hours. There is no alcove or dining area for the teachers and 
no storage place for canned foods for the kitchen. A toilet facility 
for the cafeteria workers is very much needed. 

5. The present gymnasium is below ground level with madequate 
ventilation, no spectator seating whatever, no regulation courts, in- 
adequate showers and lockers, no place for guest teams if they could 
be asked to play on the irregular courts, no place for equipment and 
the present gym is not too safe for the girls especially, as the running 
room is much too small for the schedule of activities and there are not 
pads on the walls. 

6. The auditorium has no facilities for offering dramatic produce- 
tions or for the presentation of programs for students. The follow- 
ing are needed: Panel box, overhead lights, counterweight system, 
sky-drop, flying curtains, dimmers, rheostat, and fully equipped dress- 
ing rooms. 

¢. The band and orchestra room should be soundproofed and pro- 
vided with regulation band room furniture. 

8. The sewing room is divided into two separate rooms connected 
only by the outside corridor. A door could be opened between the 
two rooms to make it possible to teach sewing. The space is entirely 
too small at this time to allow the students to lay, cut, and sew their 
assignments, 

Mr. Rasaut. Where do you get the information you are giving us? 

Mrs. Harrop. From the parent teachers association and from the 
principal of the school. We were asking for renovating and for 
remodeling. . 

Mr. Rapact. When you talk about removing walls have you had 
consultation with engineers or do you just decide that walls should be 
moved in the building? How do you get this information? This 
affects the structure. 

Mrs. Harrop. Mrs. Sigilman can answer that. 

Mrs. Sicizman. We talked with the School Board and the prin- 
cipal, and because of the fact that the sewing teacher has to go out of 
the roum into a corridor and into another room and take students in 
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both classes at the same time, that wall should be taken out. There are 
other walls that can be taken out from the lockerroom and first-aid 
room. 

Mr. Razavt. When you talk about moving walls in buildings it is 
something which should be presented to the committee by the admin- 
istrative officials in the school system. This problem should not be 
left to outside witnesses who are not engineers. 

Mrs. Srernman. The people we have talked to have talked with 
engineers about it. 

Mr. Razavr. I am pleased to hear of the complaint and we will 
look into it, but it is an odd thing to have changes in structure brought 
here by people who have children in the school. These are proposals 
that should emanate from people connected with the school activity. 

Allright, Mrs. Harrod. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Harrop. The principal asked us to bring this information to 
you. 

Mr. Razavt. The principal is not an engineer, either; though I may 
be wrong. We have ladies in every profession now, engineers, aviators, 
and everything else, and we admire them a great deal. 

Mrs. Starman. The reason we were interested in this is because 
the children were not getting the education they required. 

Mr. Rasavtr. The only thing we had in our hearings from the 
people who appeared for the “school system is the remodeling of 
the physics laboratory at Dunbar Senior High School. 

What you bring here today is all brandnew. Tam just telling you 
what they report for your school. 

Now please proceed. 

Mrs. Harrop. 9. The athletic stadium should be enlarged to regula- 
tion size in order to provide for track meets. The installation of field- 
houses and outside toilets for spectators and team members is needed. 
The oval field should be reconditioned to do away with the dangerous 
elements that would cause physical damage to the players. 

We want to call attention to the fact that the swimming pool has 
not been used for the last 2 years. The swimming activity in itself is 
recognized as of sufficient value to justify the cost of putting the pool 
muse. The school produced in years past a great number of winning 
swim teams and stars and served all of the youngsters very well. This 
school building, being one of the oldest, is not as well equipped in 
spacial areas and layouts as the other schools and, of course, needs to 
develop what potential it does have to prevent too great a lag in its 
program. The neighborhood children are very muc hin need “of this 
facility. This is the second precinct where the crime rate is highest 
and recreational facilities are probably most critically needed. There 
isa universal feeling among all people in any way connected with Dun- 
bar that the swimming pool should be repaired and opened to the 
students and the neighborhood children with all possible haste. The 
present filter system needs to be repaired to pass the Health Depart- 
ment water tests. 

We thank you for giving us this time to present what we have found 
to be of importance to the ‘community and the individual student. We 
are very happy to be of any help to the committee. We hope the com- 
mittee will include in the appropriations the funds necessary to meet 
these needs. 
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We felt that the parents were supposed to bring to the committee 
the needs of the school. 

Mr. Razavt. I want to commend you for the interest you have taken 
in this subject. It is not criticism of you, but it is criticism of people 
who take these things to you and do not report them officially to the 
committee, which has not been done. I think it is terrible that the 
swimming pool has not been used for 2 years. We knew nothing about 
it. Yoana’ of the principal referring all this to the parent-teachers 
association he should take it to the School Board, and then if the 
School Board doesn’t do the right thing, then the people should bring 
it to the attention of the committee. 


Recreation, Pusitic Heattru, Pusitic WELFarr, AND Pusiic ScHOOLS 
WITNESS 


EARL ANDERSON, COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL ACTION, MOUNT VERNON 
PLACE METHODIST CHURCH 


Mr. Rasaur. We have Mr. Earl Anderson as a substitute for Miss 
Willie Mae Sconce. 

We will hear from you now, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. Chairman Rabaut and members of the subcom- 
mittee, my name is Earl Anderson. I am here to speak for Mount 
Vernon Place Methodist Church, Ninth Street and Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., on the District of Columbia budget for 1957-58. First, 
however, I want. to express our satisfaction that the personnel of this 
committee remains the same as last year. For we felt, as did many 
other civic groups, that you gentlemen proved highly understanding 
of the District’s needs last year and in most instances quite responsive 
to these needs. 


OUR CREDENTIALS 


With a membership of some 4,000, this church constitutes a repre- 
sentative cross section of the entire city and its environs, It occupies 
a strategic observation post in a central community which presents 
all the social problems typical of such communities. Through its 
social welfare committee and a permanent staff of paid social workers, 
it takes an active part in the community war against crime, poverty, 
and misery, and maintains close contact with other agencies which are 
similarly engaged. On the other hand, unlike the individual depart- 
ments within the city government, each of which properly attaches 
maximum importance to its own needs, our church retains a detached 
viewpoint. This, we trust, will be reflected in our recommendations to 
your committee. 

THE TENTATIVE BUDGET 


In common with other responsible agencies whose reactions we have 
noted, our church feels that the Commissioners’ recommendations are 
gratifyingly sound and farsighted. If the most important provisions 
of this budget can be maintained intact, we feel that a great forward 
step will have been taken this year. This statement is limited to those 
provisions which seem to us most important. 
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ACCENT ON YOUTH 


With every passing year, our conviction deepens that social action 
directed toward children is the most important, the most productive, 
and the most economical. In dealing with social evils, prevention is 
both easier and cheaper than cure, and we are thinking of preventin 
human misery as well as public expense. For all our concern with 
statistics, we have to keep in mind that every case is also a matter of 
individual human beings with feelings and hopes not unlike our 
own. This is especially true of children, and we should believe that 
every child is worth saving. We are further convinced that the 
younger the child the better the prospect for successful preventive 
or remedial social action. 


DEPARTMENTS OF RECREATION, PUBLIC HEALTH, AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


The Commissioners’ budget recommendations for these departments 
impress us as sound and adequate. Weare particularly concerned to 
see those provisions which affect the health and welfare of our young- 
sters retained intact. 


COMMISSIONERS’ YOUTH COUNCIL 


We have watched with tremendous interest, since its inception, the 
progress of this comparatively new combat team in the fight against 
juvenile delinquency. Now that it is over 3 years old, our considered 
judgment is that this council was intelligently conceived and is well 
organized and well, but not yet adequately, staffed, and that it has 
already won some important battles in this continuing war. It seems 
highly probable that this group of dedicated amateurs and skilled 
professionals, working with and largely directed by those District 
officials who are most concerned with juvenile delinquency, played an 
important part in Washington’s reversal of the national trend during 
1956, when juvenile delinquency here was actually less than in 1955. 

We respectfully urge that the request of the Commissioners’ Youth 
Council for an increased appropriation, from $25,198 to $38,750, 
mainly for additional personnel, be approved. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In this area, as you are well aware, we shall have to “run pretty 
fast in order to stay where we are.” If we do not make important 
forward strides in 1957-58 toward catching up with today’s needs, the 
jJarger needs of the years ahead will be far beyond our reach. 

We do not anticipate that conditions in Washington’s schools will 
be ideal at any time in the near future; the needs may well be beyond 
our capacity to provide for them. For this reason, we attach all the 
more importance to the most immediate and pressing needs of our 
elementary schools; the better start we can give our children, the better 
they will be able to cope in the later years with the less-than-ideal 
conditions they are likely to face. We are, therefore, most concerned 
of all with retaining in the final budget those provisions which are 
calculated to improve our elementary schools. 
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A. 212 ADDITIONAL ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


We trust that this increase will seem to you, as it does to us, the 
most important single item in the most important area. It would 
close more than half the gap between our present 35-to-1 pupil-teacher 
ratio and the 30-to-1 ratio acknowledged by educators everywhere 
to be the maximum for teacher efficiency. Especially in view of the 
special problems which integration has posed here, we can hardly do 
less and still hope to maintain standards worthy of the Capital City 
of the richest nation on earth. 


B. REMEDIAL AND SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 


The Department has asked for 16 special teachers for our ele- 
mentary schools; 5 for remedial reading, 8 for speech correction, and 
3 for the mentally retarded. Also ‘for nine psychologists for the De- 
partment of Pupil Appraisal. Since we must at best “make do” for 
many years to come with fewer than the ideal number of teachers or 
classrooms, these remedial and testing specialists are all the more 
important to help us make the very most of the facilities we can afford. 
Similar considerations apply to the six additional supervisors re- 
quested for elementary schools; they should be able greatly to inerease 
pene rp pps of our augmented but still less-than-adequate teaching 
staff. 


$9 MILLION FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


While this sum would set a new high record for this purpose, the 
present and expected increases in the number of pupils are greater 
still, and it would certainly not provide enough additional classrooms 
to eliminate part-time instruction in the school year commencing next 
September. Obviously, the number of classrooms must increase as 
well as the number of teachers if we are to make real progress toward 
smaller classes. The sum requested by the Commissioners would ap- 
pear to be an irreducible minimum for 1957-58 unless we are to give 
up all hope of eventually catching up with our needs. 

Our church appreciates the opportunity your committee has given 
us to present our views on these matters. I thank you. 


Mepicat Crariries 


WITNESSES 


JAMES H. LEMON, CHAIRMAN, HOSPITAL COUNCIL 

WILLIAM M. BUCHER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

DANIEL W. O’DONOGHUE, MEMBER, BOARD OF PROVIDENCE HOS- 
PITAL 


Mr. Raxpavut. Mr. James Lemon, chairman, Hospital Council. 

Mr. Lemon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is James Lemon. I have been a trustee of Children’s Hospital for 
16 years and served as president for 5 of those years. 

This is Mr. William Bucher, executive secretary of the Hospital 
Council. Mr. Daniel O’Donoghue was unavoidably detained. He 
was to have been here. 
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We represent all of the hospitals having. contracts with the District 
Government to take care of the tax-eligible indigent. 

We believe that the contract hospitals should receive rates of reim- 
bursement identical to the costs at District of Columbia General Hos- 
pital for performing the same medical service. 

We believe there should be sufficient funds made available so that 
this responsibility of the District government. can be discharged. 

Andited average costs of the contract hospitals for 1955 amounted to 
$6 per clinic visit and $27.50 per inpatient day. 

The stated cost for a clinic visit at District of Columbia General 
for an inpatient day was $19.33 on July 1, 1956. 

The Federal Bureau of the Budget analyzed the costs at District 
of Columbia General Hospital and at the Government-owned Freed- 
men’s Hospital, as of July 1, 1956. On the basis of that cost analysis, 
a rate of reimbursement of $21 per inpatient day was set at Freed- 
men’s. This rate is requested by the District of Columbia Board of 
Commissioners in the 1958 medical charities budget. This $21 rate 
is an increase of $7 per day, as Freedmen’s is currently being paid 
at the rate of $14 per day. 

Gentlemen, we, of the contract hospitals, are in a precarious position 
because of our support of the tax-eligible indigent program and we 
need your help. 

For example, in 7 years, Children’s Hospital, where no child has 
ever been turned away because of race, creed, color, or the ability to 
pay, has suffered an audited loss of $1,339,000. Other hospitals have 
also sustained very substantial losses. 

We are not asking our costs nor the rate set at Freedmen’s. 

We are now asking $3.50 per clinic visit and $19.33 per inpatient 
day, which are the stated costs at District of Columbia Genital. 

We are asking sufficient funds so that this responsibility can be 
discharged by the District government. 

Mr. Rasavut. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Lemon. 

The Commissioners were favorable to the $21 rate ? 

Mr. Lemon. That is included in the 1958 budget, sir. Freedmen’s 
was being paid $14, the same as we. 

(The following statement was submitted later :) 

MARCH 21, 1957. 


STATEMENT OF POSITION OF THE HosPITaL COUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
AREA, INC. 


1. The rates of reimbursement for hospital care rendered certified indigent 
patients under the District of Columbia medical charities program should be 
identical with those present costs at District of Columbia General Hospital. 

2. Sufficient funds should be made available in the budget to approximate the 
cost of discharging the responsibility for the medical care of the tax-eligible 
indigent by the voluntary contract hospitals. 

Audited average costs of contract hospitals for 1955 amounted to $27.50 per 
inpatient day and $6 per clinic visit. 

In reeognition of the above, the District of Columbia Health Department recom- 
mended that the 1958 budget provide the following increased rates : 


_ —_ — eteepneaes ae a — SS 





1958 | 1957 
a aac ia eaten t ne anki 
Ns 6. cndutnammmhenceos , oeakiee : $18, 50 $14. 00 
Cee VIELE ol). a a ssid cil i. soni 3. 50 2. 40 
EE iho ida an ccomsekubbaae ied bie wediinesh a s 3.00 | 2.00 


CS Eee sdlclactsiescailpUaeinisnibo dit ' : 7. 00 | 3. 00 
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The Health Department, in recognition of the total program needs, requested 
a budget for 1958 of $1,721,248, an increase of $676,248 over the present fiscal 
1957 appropriation of $1,045,000. The, budget as presented by the District of 
Columbia Board of Commissioners to Congress shows no change in either the 
rates or the amount of the appropriation. The contract hospitals feel that they 
should be paid at least the same amount that it costs District of Columbia Gen- 
eral Hospital to perform the same service. 

The stated cost at District of Columbia General as of June 30, 1955, was $18.50 
per inpatient-day and $3.50 per clinic visit. As of June 30, 1956, the inpatient 
day cost was $19.33. The Federal Bureau of the Budget, upon analysis of the 
costs of operation at District of Columbia General Hospital and Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital, set. a rate. for Freedmen’s Hospital’s participation under this program of 
$21 per inpatient day, which represented a $7 increase over the current $14 in- 
patient-day rate. 

The budget as presented by the District of Columbia Board of Commissioners 
to Congress shows increases in operating costs of $2,966,815 for 10 Health De- 
partment activities. The remaining two activities, medical charities and Freed- 
men’s Hospital, show no increase in.the amount of the appropriation or rates 
except as pertaining to the rate for Freedmen’s Hospital. 

Children’s Hospital, under this program, has absorbed a loss of $1,339,000 from 
July 1, 1949, to July 1, 1956. This figure is certified to by public accountants and 
represents the difference between its cost and the amount that it was reimbursed. 
Other hospitals have also sustained very substantial losses. 

The present situation with respect to the contracting hospitals is deplorable 
and demands immediate relief which cannot be ignored. Their request for a 
ehange in the reimbursable rates and additional funds is very reasonable in 
light of rapidly mounting hospital costs. 


Warwick T. Brown, M. D., Vice Admiral (Retired), 
Administrator, Emergency Hospital. 
Wuiu14aM M. BucHer, 
Executive Director, Hospital Council. 
DANIEL W. O’ DONOGHUE, 
Legal Counsel, Providence Hospital. 
JAMES H. LEMON, Chairman, 
Trustee, Children’s Hospital. 

Mr. Lemon. Mr. Chairman, I think I have a few minutes more. 
This is Mr. O’Donoghue, who was unavoidably detained. 

Mr. Rapavt. All right, Mr. O’Donoghue. 

Mr. O’DonoGuue. I am on the beat of Providence Hospital. We 
suffered heavy losses in this indigent program. I happen to have 
been the chairman of the hospital council committee in 1948 when this 
matter was fully gone into. We took 2 full days under Congressman 
Horan and Congressman Fogarty who went into it very fully. We 
also had Mr. Fowler, the committee health officer, and doctors and 
representatives of all the hospitals here. 

At that time it was clear we should utilize our entire resources, both 
private and District of Columbia General, to take care of this indigent 

roblem, and it was then determined that the hospitals should be al- 
owed either their costs of District of Columbia General costs, which- 
ever was lower. That was in 1948. That policy has been followed 
to this day, and we would be very disappointed to see that refused in 
order to follow something laid down on which the hospitals have 
really based their financial structure. 

Mr. Rapavut. You approve of what Mr. Lemon said ? 

Mr. O’Donoguue. Fully, sir. 

Mr. Rasaut. Thank you very much. 
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Pusiic WELFARE 
WITNESS 


PHILIP SCHIFF, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


Mr. Rapavr. Mr. Schiff is chairman of the Nationa] Association 
of Social Workers. He will talk to us on the welfare problem. 

Proceed with your statement, Mr. Schiff. 

Mr. Scuirr. My name is Philip Schiff. I am chairman of the Metro- 

olitan Washington Chapter of the National Association of Social 

orkers. I appear here today in behalf of our 650 members who are 

actively engaged in every phase of the social-service programs of the 
District of Columbia. 

I should like to respectfully urge this committee’s serious consider- 
ation to the following matters: 

1) The importance of providing a 100 percent minimum public- 
assistance relief program to replace the present 83 percent assistance 
program. It is inconceivable to us that in the Nation’s capital we 
find ourselves with a situation where families still have to live under 
conditions which do not take care of the minimum assistance needs 
of our most destitute citizens. Somehow, it is difficult to have to live 
with our social consciences knowing that there are hundreds of fami- 
lies who must start the day wondering how they are going to get 
through the rest of the day on the allowance presently being provided. 
A 100-percent minimum-assistance program has been the goal of our 
association, as it has for many other public groups, for some years. 
We hope this may come into being during the present fiscal year. 

(2) We also urge for your serious consideration a unified public- 
assistance law for the District. This, too, has been requested for years, 
since it would enable the District authorities to provide a more effec- 
tive and enlightened welfare program. 

(3) We fully support the request of the Commissioners for the 
Bureau of Public Welfare budget for fiscal 1958. Especially we 
would urge you to grant their request of $21,980 to improve training 
and administrative service. Also, of great importance to the city is 
the request of the Commissioners in the Bureau of Public Welfare 
budget for 18 social workers so that a more effective program may be 
pursued in handling the present caseloads. 

Finally, may we point to our support of the Children’s Center for 
$562,909, as outlined in the Bureau of Public Welfare budget. We 
urge your serious consideration to this item in order that existing 
buildings now vacant might be opened and staff provided to man 
them. This type of program is certainly one in which the element of 
humanitarianism plays a great role. 

As for the health budget, I should like to call your attention to the 
fact that while we support the request of the Board of Commissioners 
and the Health Department for their budget for fiscal 1958, we hope 
you will give serious consideration to the growing importance of what 
is becoming an overwhelming problem, namely, mental health. 

We hope you will approve the establishment of two new mental- 
health clinics as provided in the Health Department budget, at a cost 
of $80,000. It is estimated that the one existing public mental clinic 
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has a waiting period of about a year. When you consider this fact, 
along with the situation in private clinics which are presently over- 
crowded, I am sure Congress will want to approve for the District 
these two programs in the field of mental health. 

May I also call your attention to the program as outlined in the 
budget which calls for 3 public-health nurses and 2 supervisors who 
will initiate a program of early release from St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
The hospital has requested the District to employ specially trained 
nurses for rehabilitation purposes. It is estimated that such a small, 
pilot project would save between $150,000 and $200,000 in hospital 
costs alone, without regard to the tremendous human values inherent 
in such a rehabilitation program. 

In this same area of activity we hope you will approve the project 
which calls for a mental-health appraisal team at a cost of $41,000: 
Such a team would be operating in the schools of the city. The 
tremendous values which are inherent in this program would help 
prevent juvenile delinquency, would help cope with the incorrigible 
ar is and prevent later serious mental breakdown. Finally, may I 
call your attention to the importance of developing a program in the 
elementary schools which would be manned by public-health nurses. 
Presently, these nurses are borrowed from other programs of the 
Health Department and cannot do the required concentrated job so 
necessary for the development of a modern city health program, 

In closing, may I say it is our conviction that the welfare and health 
budgets, if approved by your committee and the Congress, would go 
a long way toward minimizing the many social problems with which 
the city is confronted and will eventually bring about a great savings 
in future budgets of the city. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rasavut. Anything that can be done, of course, such as solying 
the juvenile delinquency problem and the betterment of the community 
is a concern of this committee. 


District BupGer For 1958 
WITNESS 


MRS. JACK GOTTSEGEN, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
JEWISH WOMEN 


Mrs. Jack Gottsegen, vice president, National Council of Jewish 
Women. 

Mrs. GorrsrGen. I am Mrs. Jack Gottsegen, representing the Dis- 
trict of Columbia section of the National Council of Jewish Women. 
We appreciate this opportunity to express our support for items in 
the Departments of Schools, Libraries, Welfare, Health, Recreation, 
and Licenses and Inspections. These have been selected for our 
emphasis because our program of volunteer services and education 
has made us familiar with the program and needs of these agencies. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


We strongly support the requests for 212 additional elementary 
schoolteachers, 11 vocational high-school teachers, and 16 special 
teachers in the elementary schools. If these are allowed we feel that 
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an essential step forward will have been taken to improve the educa- 
tional process through smaller classes and remedial help for students. 
In addition, our teachers’ efforts will be materially strengthened if 
they are given the benefit of diagnostic information about their stu- 
dents. This is particularly important in view of the wide range in 
the economic and social backgrounds of our present student popula- 
tion. We therefore support the request for 8 psychologists, 1 re- 
search assistant, and 1 clinical psychologist. Our present testing and 
psychological study staff is not adequate—we sincerely hope you will 
allow these positions. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Because we know that our public library system is an integral part 
of the education of the entire community, we are concerned that a 
citizenry whose educational level is so high should have such limited 
funds available for purchase of books, as indicated by our librarian, 
Dr. Peterson, in his revealing comparison of the District with some 
comparable-sized cities. We sincerely hope you will allow the increase 
of $45,000 and submit that even this amount will not bring us close 
to the funds available in the cities of Cleveland, Boston, and. Balti- 
more. 

PUBLIC WELFARE 


This agency is one to which we look to fulfill our responsibility to 
care for our needy and our handicapped citizens and to play an es- 
sential role in the field of protective services for children and the 
family. With this in mind we urge your approval of the increases 
requested for 3 additional investigators in the Public Assistance Di- 
vision, 18 social workers in the Child Welfare Division, and for 2 
supervisors for children discharged from institutional care. 

he increased number of children coming under the protection and 
care of the Child Welfare Division justifies, we believe, your approval 
of the additional social workers and supervisors requested. Indeed, the 
fact that there is such increase in cases points up the importance of 
preventive work in this area. 


RECREATION 


Among the increases requested by this Department, we wish espe- 
cially to endorse the program of providing roving leaders who will 
serve to involve some of our children in the organized activities avail- 
able. The $14,616 will be well spent because we believe this program 
to be a real contribution toward prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
We strongly urge your favorable action on this item. 

If we are suecessful in interesting these boys and girls in our pro- 
grams, areas must be staffed and ready for them. We therefore sup- 
port the amount requested of $30,708 to staff and maintain 6 new areas. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


We are deeply concerned that this city is so deficient in mental 
health clinic facilities. We run into this lack wherever we turn and 
we are particularly conscious of it in considering the need for such 
serviees for the children. The limited services the three clinics now 
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render will be only slightly augmented by the $27,833 in the budget 
before you—we think it should have been considerably more. 


LICENSES AND INSPECTIONS 


We were among the many citizen groups which worked for the 
establishment of the Housing Code of 1954. We are therefore aware 
that the code must be implemented by vigorous enforcement through 
adequate inspection. We strongly support the request for 22 addi- 
tional inspectors in the Housing Division. 


FEDERAL PAYMENT 


The budget presented to you does not necessarily reflect all the needs 
many thoughtful citizens feel should be met. However, it isa balanced 
budget and depends upon the granting of the entire amount author- 
ized by Congress as its share of the expenses incurred in running a 
city which is also the Capital of the United States. We respectfully 
urge this committee to recommend the full amount of $23 million. 

hank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much for coming. 


EpUCATION AND RECREATION OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


WITNESS 


MRS. OLIVIA F. TESOME, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
HEALTH SCHOOL VISITING INSTRUCTION, AREA 2A, PTA 


Mrs. Olivia F. Tesome. 

Mrs. Tesome has been here before. She is chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee, Health School Visiting Instruction, Area 2A, PTA. 
She is addressing herself to “Education and recreation of crippled 
children.” 

Mrs. Trsome. We asked to speak separately from the other PTA’s 
excluding our own area, because we represent children who come from 
all over the city. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of the Health School for Crippled 
Children and the Visiting Instruction for Homebound and Hospital- 
ized Children supports the District of Columbia school budget in 
general, and the following items in the school and recreation budgets 
which are essential for the welfare of the District’s crippled children. 

First of all, we spot an item of $39,597 for new personnel for the 
new Health School scheduled for completion in March, 1958. 

This personnel, including an assistant principal, a counsellor, 11 
Health School teachers, 8 visiting instruction teachers, a clerk- 
stengrapher, engineer-custodian, and assistant engineer-custodian, at- 
tendants, laborers, and helpers, is essential for the opening of the new 
school for crippled children which has been so badly needed since 
1950. 

At this point, I would like to thank the members of the committee 
for the great help and the cooperation that they gave us last year 
in obtaining this appropriation for the Health School for the Dis- 
triet’s crippled children. 
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Item No. 2, which we support is $38,749 for transportation of all 
types of handicapped children. An immediate increase in trans- 
portation facilities is desperately needed for crippled children. The 
present inadequate transportation to the Health School shortens the 
schoolday of these children from 1 to 2 hours. We feel that it is 
particularly important for a crippled child to be in school a full day 
to have time for the teaching and therapy program provided. For 
the increased enrollment anticipated with the opening of the new 
Health School, this increase in transportation facilities will be even 
more urgent. 

The last item we support is a rather small one, but we feel it is very 
important. It is $2,320 for leadership at the summer day camp for 
crippled children held on the grounds of the Health School, a joint 
undertaking of United Cerebral Palsy, the District of Columbia 
Recreation Department and the District of Columbia Health Depart- 
ment. 

The Recreation Department has requested these funds in their bud- 
get believing that recreation for crippled children is a legitimate func- 
tion of public recreation and also en ree that United Cerebral Palsy 
cannot indefinitely absorb the cost of leadership of this camp. 

I would like to show the gentlemen of the committee a few pictures. 
We cannot bring the children here with us so that I wanted to empha- 
size that the camp is for children who are severely crippled and not 
taken care of by the District’sother 10-day camps which the Recrea- 
tion Department operates. 

Mr. Rasavr. I want to say that some of the items referred to in 
testimony before the committee have been postponed for a year on 
account of the delay in the construction program. 

Mrs. Trsome. That applies to personnel, does it ? 

Mr. Rapavt. Yes. 

Mrs. Trsome. The PTA feels badly that the school has been delayed. 

Mr. Rapavut. The construction will not be far enough along to bring 
that into the picture. Weare sympathetic to the school. 


Hovstne 
WITNESS 


CHARLES A. HORSKY, PRESIDENT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS, WASH- 
INGTON HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


We will now hear Mr. Charles A. Horsky, president of Board of 
Directors, Washington Housing Association. 

Mr. Horsxy. Gentlemen, the Washington Housing Association, for 
which I appear, is a citizens’ organization, almost a quarter century 
old, created to improve housing conditions by all practicable means. 
Our testimony deals with those budget items which we believe essen- 
tial to the District’s efforts to clear slums, prevent blight, and save 
sound neighborhoods. 

1. We strongly support the request. of the Department of Licenses 
and Inspections for $105,533 for 22 additional inspectors in the 
Housing Division to enforce the housing code, and 2 additional in- 
spectors and a clerk-typist for the Board for the Condemnation of 
Insanitary Dwellings. 
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Our association worked for years for the adoption of a code to set 
basic minimum housing standards of health, decency, and safety—a 
vital element in the District’s campaign against slums. A code was 
adopted in 1955. However, despite conscientious efforts by the Hous- 
ing Division the District is proceeding at a snail’s pace in halting 
blight. If the code is to be an effective slum-prevention instrument 
it must be vigorously enforced in many areas of the city. But, due 
to budget limitations, it is presently being enforced intensively, on a 
house-to-house basis, in only one area, of only 123 blocks, in Northeast 
Washington. There are only five inspectors working on code enforce- 
ment in this area. In other parts of the city the code is enforced only 
on an individual complaint basis. Twenty-nine inspectors handle all 
complaints from the rest of the city, as well as the annual licensing of 
thousands of rooming houses, tenement houses, hotels, and so forth. 
Moreover, the inspection of 10,000 apartment. buildinys will shortly be 
added to their duties as soon as the chapter dealing with them is ap- 
proved for addition to the present housing code. These vastly in- 
creased responsibilities cannot be handled without more personnel. 

With the funds requested, 11 inspectors could be detailed to the 
desperately needed area slum-prevention work, and the other 11 to 
handling individual complaints and licensing. It would then be 
possible vigorously to enforce the code in more than one area. Our 
association receives many complaints from informed and concerned 
individuals and citizens groups, from various parts of the city, attest- 
ing to the need for aggressive code enforcement in their neighborhoods. 

The condemnation of structures unfit. for human habitation is an 
integral part of our city’s fight against slums. The Board for the 
Condemnation of Insanitary Dwellings, with a staff of only five in- 
spectors, has done an excellent job in ridding the District of some 
structures which are health, moral, and safety hazards. The Board’s 
activity has increased appreciably since 1954, when its authority was 
enlarged by giving it permission to raze buildings. Our association 
urged this extension of the Board’s power, after making a study of 
over 400 condemned structures. Despite this increased activity, much 
remains to be done. There is a known workload of 1,000 cases that 
should be referred to the Board each year, exclusive of additional cases 
that may be uncovered by inspectors enforcing the housing code. Last 
year, the Condemnation Board handled about 1,248 cases, including 
680 new ones. With 2 additional inspectors and a clerk-typist, we 
understand that a 50-percent increase in workload is possible. 

2. We urge the restoration of $8,420 for a community liaison as- 
sistant, as requested by the Office of Urban Renewal. Our association, 
the only citizen group in the District devoted exclusively to housing 
and planning problems, is particularly aware of the need for such a 
person to serve as liaison bot thes Government engaged in renewal 
activities and the citizenry. Urban renewal cannot succeed without 
citizen understanding, support, and participation. Congress, in fact, 
has required that communities show evidence of citizen participation 
as one of the prerequisites for Federal funds for urban renewal. 
Since its creation, the Office of Urban Renewal has been swamped 
with work calling for meeting with neighborhood groups interested 
in halting and preventing blight, preparing necessary materials to 
elicit citizen interest, interpreting official actions, etc. The present 
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staff of four professional have other important responsibilities. This 
function requires full-time efforts of a qualified person. 

3. We strongly support the Health Department’s request for $13,725 
for the establishment of a Population Estimates Unit, consisting of 
1 statistician and 2 statistical clerks, which will prepare population 
estimates for all District activities. It is impossible to make adequate 

lans for the city without basic population data. We now depend 
argely on outdated census material which will not be brought up to 
date until 1960, and we are crippled by'the lack of current information. 
The result has been a considerable duplication of effort, as various 
departments seek to obtain needed information on their own. A 
centralized Population Estimate Unit, keeping information current, 
would be a great boon to all. 

We appreciate this opportunity to appear before you. We are con- 
vinced that the above items are necessary to a successful antislum 
program. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rapavut. Thank you, Mr. Horsky. 


Heaurn, Enucation, Recreation, anv Licensps anp INSPECTION 


WITNESS 


MRS. RICHARD SIMONSON, LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Rawavr. Mrs. Richard Simonson. Mrs. Simonson represents 
the League of Women Voters of the District of Columbia and will 
address herself to several matters in the District of Columbia budget, 
including education and health. We will be pleased to hear from 
you. 

Mrs. Stuonson. Gentlemen, the League of Women Voters of the 
District of Coli:mbia is happy once again to participate in this demo- 
cratic process of bringing to you, our legislative body, our opinion on 
the vital questions of the city’s budget. 


HEALTH 


The league has been studying the Department of Public Health 
intensively for the last 8 months, including interviewing over 25 top 
health officials and nongovernment experts, followed by discussion 
meetings throughout the city in which our members reached agreement 
on several urgent needs. Foremost among them are programs in 
the field of mental health and services for children which have been 
the concern of the league through the years. First, may we support 
the request for $28,000 for one-half an additional mental health 
clinic team; but in the same breath let us point out the gross inade- 
quacy of this amount. A clinic can give a year’s treatment to over 
20 patients for the amount required to support one at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, so we feel that $80,000 for two more clinic teams would 
be a sound investment, 

Payment to St. Elizabeths takes 43 percent of our health budget— 
next year it will be $12 million. Fortunately, there now seems to be a 
way to save on this bill while helping people. With the use of drug 
therapy, it will be possible to release a selected group of patients 
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sarlier if the city provides a few public health nurses for followup. 
We can anticipate savings far greater than the $24,000 needed for 
this program. As taxpayers, this appeals strongly to us. Another 
expenditure which would save hospital costs and free the scarce beds 
would be an expansion of the limited home-care program for the 
chronically ill indigent. 

Our community is aroused by the threat of emotionally disturbed 
children. We have an estimated 12,000 children now in need of help. 
$41,000 for a psychiatric diagnostic team, working in the schools, 1s 
likely to save far greater sums as well as prevent human misery 
and crime in the future. 

Hoping to benefit from this health staff, the schools themselves 
did not request any psychiatrists. 

A related urgent need is for additional public health nurses. Con- 
servatively estimated, our city needs an additional 100 such nurses, 
but today we are requesting only $209,000 for 37 nurses to staff the 
school health program on a modest basis. We note that the budget 
does not even provide for additional nurses to keep up with rising 
school enrollment on the present heavy caseload basis. 


SCHOOLS 


The League of Women Voters retams its deep concern for the Dis- 
trict’s schools. We feel that all items in the proposed operating budget 
are essential, but most indispensable of all are the 212 elementary 
teachers. 

We are grateful for your support last year and you will hear more 
of this today. 

Our years of study and the judgment of all the professionals in 
the field underscore the necessity for smaller classes. Special teachers 
are greatly needed, with long waiting lists for each of the programs 
now in operation; 16 is a modest request. 

Expansion of the psychological testing staff will benefit teachers 
and pupils throughout the schools. This preventive service, in con- 
nection with the mental-health personnel mentioned earlier, would 
undoubtedly help our schools do a more adequate job for both normal 
and so-called problem children. Six more supervisors and two attend- 
ance officers are likewise essential. 

The capital outlay of $9 million must stand. With it we can make 
some headway toward adequate facilities. Our members recently 
visited several schools and were most distressed by decrepit buildings, 
lack of playgrounds, and crowded classrooms. Even the proposed 
budget will not replace the shocking Hine Junior High. 


RECREATION 


Another item we are happy to support in the budget is money for 
roving recreation leaders to work with youngsters in congested 
neighborhoods. This program will contribute, along with others, 
to prevention of juvenile delinquency in a practical way. 
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LICENSES AND INSPECTION 


The League of Women Voters is vitally concerned with the physical 
welfare of our city also. We urge funds, as the Housing Association 
did, for 22 inspectors for the Housing Division, Department of Li- 
censes and Inspection, to provide vigorous enforcement of our hard- 
won housing code and especially to aid in slum prevention. Such 
prevention is far less costly than replacement of slums after they reach 
a hopeless condition. We support, too, the Board of Condemnation’s 
request for three persons. Paaiiee small but important item is an 
assistant in the Office of Urban Renewal to serve as liaison with the 
people of neighborhoods affected by the program. 

We realize that all these programs cost money. Last year the 
League of Women Voters made an intensive tax study and then sup- 
ported sizeable tax increases (even more than proposed by the Com- 
missioners). Weare now paying higher taxes, so we feel more keenly 
than ever that the Federal Government must assume a fair share of 
operating the Capital City. Justice, not charity, calls for appropria- 
tion of the full $23 million authorized and the $5 million due us 
for the last 2 years. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rasavt. I want to say that Mrs. Simonson is very correct about 
the miracle drugs. The miracle drugs are lessening the number of 
people in hospitals, but we are also confronted with the increased cost 
of the miracle drugs. 

Mrs. Sraonson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rapnavt. Thank you very much. 


Scuoois, GENERAL 


WITNESS 


WILLIAM J. SMITH, FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIATIONS OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Smith, of the Federation of Citizens Associations, will speak on 
the subject of Schools, General. 

Mr. Smirx. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name 
is William J. Smith, and I am chairman of the fiscal relations and 
taxation committee of the Federation of Citizens Associations of the 
District of Columbia, which represents 55 member groups covering 
much of the geographical area of the District. 

Many of the areas represented by our associations have particular 
needs which, if satisfied in total, would greatly increase the cost of 
operation of the District government. Increased services are fine— 
we all like them—but restraint must be exercised. The federation 
therefore recommends that, in general, services in the government of 
the District of Columbia be maintained at the present level, and that 
increases for 1958 be limited to those necessary to meet only emergency 
needs such as a new senior high school in the area east of the Anacostia 
River and additional teachers for atypical and other children. 

Your committee cannot help but recognize, however, that even if it 
is possible to maintain services at the present level, the budget cannot 
remain static. Mandatory salary increases, higher costs for supplies 
and services, and many other factors must be taken into account. 
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You must also be aware of the exodus of many families in the 
higher and medium salary brackets from the District into the suburban 
area, and also of some of the District’s industries—an exodus which 
has been accelerated during the past few years. Taxes on those sal- 
aries are being paid not to the District, but to adjacent counties and 
to Maryland and Virginia, and more and more of the remaining money 
is being spent in those States as the large stores build suburban 
branches. Many District residents are also crossing the line to shop 
in the suburbs, to the detriment of District revenues. 

All of those who receive their salaries here but live outside the city, 
and also those who live and work outside the District, nevertheless use 
many District facilities. Perhaps the upkeep of the District should 
be a metropolitan area problem, and perhaps some day it will be, but 
that is not the solution today. 

Our facilities are used heavily, too, by the thousands of visitors, 
many of them your constituents, who may spend relatively little as 
they view the historic sites, hallowed shrines, and other places of in- 
terest. They regard this as their city; some even believe that those 
who live here pay not even Federal income taxes, and many would be 
surprised to learn that District residents pay local taxes. 

We must therefore again urge that the Federal Government assume 
its just share of the cost of maintaining the Capital of the greatest 
nation in the world today. We realize that the Federal budget, too, 
must meet the many demands upon it; we are not unmindful of the 
necessity for enonomy in national expenditures. 

But in the District of Columbia, the seat of that Government which 
all free nations regard as the bulwark of modern civilization, we know 
that it is actually unsafe to be out at night in many areas—that per- 
sons are attacked even on main thoroughfares and in business areas. 
We know—as the Nation is beginning to learn—that our schools, in- 
stead of setting an example, lag far behind the national average in 
achievement. Many sections of the city are in dire need of libraries, 
important if the education level is ot be raised. Our city hospital is 
overcrowded and salaries for many positions are so low that vacancies 
do not attract qualified personnel. These examples could be multi- 
plied many times over. 

Taxes on local residents have been increased about $25 million 
within the past few years, and the reassessment program now under 
way will no doubt add to the tax burden in many cases. We have met 
more than our fair share of the costs of running the city. The Con- 
gress, however, has failed to approve the Federal payment which it 
authorized. 

With well over 50 percent of District land exempt from taxa- 
tion, with the trend of population and business to the suburbs, 
with no major industries except Government here, and with the ma- 
jority of our people Saddaiaity unable to carry heavier taxes, it is 
imperative that the Federal payment be materially increased if the 
city is to be saved from further deterioration. 

n closing, I would like to express the thanks and appreciation of 
the federation for allowing us this opportunity to express our views. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rasavut. The complaint of the majority of our people concerns 
taxes. It is true. It is the majority, and it is not just the people in 
Washington. That is true all over the country. When you speak of 
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the fringe area of Washington taking on commercial activities, new 
spots for local business, it is a matter that is happening outside of 
every big city in the country just the same as it is happening to Wash- 
ington. Other cities do not have a Federal payment to help them out. 
There is much truth to what you say, that people from the District 
are going to these new business establishments outside and on the 
fringe of the District and doing business there. The same thing is 
true in Detroit and every other big city. They are going out of the 
city and spending their money, and it is somewhat related to the park- 
ing problem. They are trying to solve that here in the District, too. 
That is, if they can. The Federal payment does not just come from 
Virginia and Maryland—from the people of those two States. It 
comes from every State in the Union. So, there is a little weakness in 
your argument about the business in the suburbs of Washington. As 
I said before, there is hardly a city in the United States that would 
not like to have the Capitol. We are glad it is here, because it is here, 
and this is where our forefathers put it. We are keeping it here. It 
is a pretty good city and the committee is very anxious to treat it as 
a city of its size. That is the attitude that the committee has toward 
the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Suite. Thank you so much. 
Mr. Razavct. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 


Pusiic WELFARE 
WITNESS 


ALEXANDER B. HAWES, CHAIRMAN, FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE 
SECTION, UNITED COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Mr. Rapwavr. Mr. Hawes will address himself, as chairman of tlie 
family and child welfare section, United Community Services, to the 
topic of welfare. 

Mr. Hawes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Alexander B. Hawes. I am a practicing attorney and long- 
time resident of Washington. I appear today as a representative of 
United Community Services, in which I am chairman of the family 
and child welfare section. We are grateful for this opportunity to 
present our views on one of the features of the proposed budget of 
the District Department of Public Welfare. 

First I might explain for the record that United Community Serv- 
ices is the planning organization of the Community Chest. It is 
divided into three sections—health, recreation, and family and child 
welfare. We have, as members of the last section, 42 private agencies, 
the Department of Public Welfare, and 136 individual citizens. With 
the help of a trained staff and professional consultants we attempt to 
keep informed on the progress of current welfare programs, to identify 
needs which are not being met, to recommend remedies and improve- 
ments. We keep in close touch with both public and private welfare 
organizations for this purpose. 

The position which £ am about to present reflects some of the con- 
clusions reached in a 2-year study of child dependency in Washington 
completed by our section last year. The report of this study was the 
work of a committee of 26 citizens. It has been approved by our 
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section and by the governing board of trustees of UCS. I should like 
to leave copies with your committee. 

In accordance with the conclusions of this report, we endorse the 
budget request of the administration and the District Commissioners 
for the Department of Public Welfare. Because of limitations of 
time, however, we wish to comment specifically on only one item of 
the budget, the item described as “Increased workload in Child Wel- 
fare Division,” which is explained in the request beginning at page 
23-10, and which amounts to $248,796. 

This item is for funds for additional staff to provide casework and 

counselling services for children and families with children. In line 
with almost everyone who has studied current problems of family 
and child welfare, UCS has urged and continues to urge the import- 
ance of preventive, as contrasted with curative, measures. This means 
that it is important to help children and families, if possible, before, 
not after, the family has broken down and the child has to be removed 
to another home or to an institution. In the case of children who go 
through institutional care, it means trying to prevent a recurrence 
of the conditions which sent him, and, if not avoided, will send him 
back, to the institution. 
«In these two areas, designated by the Division as assignments to 
“Families in their own homes” and “Childern in public and private 
institutions,” the caseworkers of the Division are at present seriously 
overloaded. 

A year ago, according to the information obtained by UCS, the 
actual average caseloads in the Division for these 2 assignments 
were, 43 families and 97 children, respectively. (The figures appear 
on p. 14 of the UCS report.) The caseloads have increased since. 
In November, the last month for which I have figures, the loads were 
51 families and 105 children. Fifty-one families mens, on the aver- 
age, more than 100 children. 

These are high figures. They were already too high a year ago. 
Whereas 3 years ago a caseworker could generally make a visit to each 
of her cases about once a month, in these 2 parts of the Division the 
average is now estimated to be once in 2 months or more. 

The Department believes that the increase in the caseload is due to 
several factors, the increase in the birth rate following World War IT, 
increased knowledge of the services of the Department in the com- 
munity, and the changing character of the District population. A 
higher proportion of delinquency cases compared to dependency cases 
also normally means a greater number of individual children to be 
cared for. 

The decreasing frequency of visits means that the service neces- 
sarily suffers. 

There is far less opportunity to assist in resolving marital con- 
flicts and parental pecblabiel arrange for needed medical care, take 
up possible school problems, counsel with respect to family budgeting, 
or to help locate jobs for parents. Moreover, the Division is forced to 
concentrate its attention on the emergency situations and to pass up 
opportunities to work with families in early, and less serious, stages 
of difficulties. The likelihood of cases ending up with need for foster 
home or institutional care thus increases. As you know, despite ex- 
pansion of capacity of the various District welfare institutions in the 
past few years, they are again approaching a situation of overcrowding. 
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We think this is, at least in part, due to deficiencies in preventive case- 
work services. 

The request contained in the budget makes a start in reducing the 
caseload, but it is really a very modest start. In the 2 parts of the 
Division to which I have referred, it will, it is estimated, reduce the 
figures of caseloads from over 100 children per worker to about 75. 
This latter is still 50 percent above the caseload limit imposed as a con- 
dition of licensing by the District government for private agencies 
operating here. 

Accordingly, we urge your subcommittee to report favorably the 
whole budget request for the Department and in particular the item) 
of increased staff in the Child Welfare Division. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


District or CorumBr1A BupGer For 1958 
WITNESS 


MRS. BEATRICE C. RIEDL, WASHINGTON CHAPTER, AMERICANS 
FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Mr. Rapavt. Mrs. Riedl is from the Washington chapter of the 
Americans for Democratic Action. 

Mrs. Rreput. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am 
appearing in behalf of the Washington chapter, Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. I appreciate this opportunity to present our views on 
appropriations requested by the District of Columbia. 

peaking in a general sense, the $206.8 million budget to run the 
government of the District of Columbia during the year commencing 
July 1 is matched by funds properly allocated to the District. These 
are tax revenues derived here, and highway, water, and sewer loans 
from the Federal Government. The remaining $23 million have al- 
ready been approved by the Congress as a proper Federal payment 
offsetting the services and facilities provided by the District to the 
Federal Government and representing in an official sense the amounts 
which the Federal Government fails to contribute through the taxing 
process toward revenues available to run our own local government. 

We very strongly urge you to leave the proposed District of Co- 
lumbia budget unimpaired. Much less than cut the requests we would, 
on the basis of need alone, recommend a very substantial increase in 
the amounts appropriated, particularly for health, welfare, and edu- 
cational services and facilities in the District. 

Without dwelling at length upon the ways in which more appro- 
priations than those requested may better serve the ordinary wants 
of the citizens of the District, I want to draw your attention to some 
of the broad underlying problems facing us year after year in the 
shadow of the Nation’s Capitol. 

Recently you have been shocked, perhaps, to read in the papers that 
there are no school lunches for children in our Southwest area. There 
have been reports of children—driven by hunger—scavenging through 
garbage for a few scraps to eat. 

If you have been alert over the years, as I know you gentlemen 
have been, you will have read repeatedly of outworn hospitals, 
crowded schools, unbelievably antiquated and overburdened detention 
homes, and other evils existing perennially in the District of Columbia. 
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Today your concern may be directed to the lack of a school-lunch 
program. ‘Tomorrow it may be the unfortunate conditions in one of 
our facilities for receiving unwanted children who have become com- 
munity problems. The spotlight of publicity turns from one condi- 
tion to another as spectacular events dramatize themselves. But 
when the light moves on, the conditions nevertheless remain un- 
remedied and unchanged—once again forgotten until some new tragic 
event occurs. 

We have here in the District many large blighted areas—under- 
developed areas. We, the citizens of the District of Columbia, want 
to—urgently need to—carry out our own point 4 program with reve- 
nues and loans and payments justly allocated for our own use in run- 
ning our own government. Rather than carve up our budget in a surge 
of economy, we are asking you now to give us a real chance year after 
year to develop and put into effect our own point 4 program to help 
our own backward communities, some of them less than 10 minutes 
walk from where we are sitting right here today. 

When you cut our budget requests below the amounts already allot- 
ted to us, you are undoing action already taken by the Congress. Last 

ear the citizens of the District tacitly sanctioned an increase in taxes 
ause we knew we needed more money to secure better schools and 
other services. We did this also as a means of securing a more realistic 
Federal payment through demonstrating our willingness to assume 
our full and just share of community responsibilities. 

This increase in Federal payment was approved at $23 million and 
every cut you gentlemen make in our budget will be a cut in this 
authorized payment. In a very real sense you will be breaking faith 
with us who willingly supported a tax increase to secure, among other 
things, this very small but much-needed increase in the amount due us 
from the Federal Government. 

One of your main concerns at this time, gentlemen, should be that 
this matter of economy in government may be overdone. Simply 
saving money, particularly money justly tabbed for use here in the 
District, should not be an end in itself—whether the motive is political 
in character or not. This approach can only substitute human cost 
for financial cost. 

True economy means doing the job which must be done at the lowest 
cost. It is in this spirit that the budget for the District was devised. 
It is in this spirit that an effort has been made to live within the 
amounts justly due us. It is in this spirit that we hope you will ap- 
proach your present task—to the long-range benefit of all of our citi- 
zens who live and pay taxes here. 

This is the end of my statement, Congressman Rabaut. 

Could I make one additional statement? 

Mr. Rapavt. Yes. 

Mrs. Rrept. As a former resident of Detroit and as a present voter 
in the 13th Congressional District—which unfortunately is not yours—- 
I thought of several comments over the weekend which have to do 
with the automobile industry in Detroit. I am sure that as much as 
Detroit relies upon the automobile industry, if they came to us and 
said, “We will establish here but you cannot depend upon us for 
taxes. We will pay you what is right,” I think that the city of Detroit 
or any other city might justly think twice about asking for this kind 
of thing. 
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Mr. Razavur. That is a big argument. . After all, the Congress of 
the United States is a part of the operation in the District of “Colum- 
bia. All the departments and agencies of the Government must justify 
their budgets before the Congress, and it is very true that of necessity 
we must check the budget of the District of Columbia. We do not run 
the District; we advise it. It is part of our function as 1 of the 3 es- 
tablishments of the United States Government. 

Just to give you a little example: Looking through the budget the 
other day, we found a request for $3,600 for a boiler to heat a small 
3-bedroom house which needed a new boiler. They wanted a new boiler 
because to replace the pipes running from the main boiler in another 
part of the grounds would have cost more money than to put im a 
boiler. ‘There was an item of $3,600 for that and we questioned it. 

We now have a revised estimate that only $1,700 will be needed. 
That is very little money for one item, and it should not be men- 
tioned, but it is really understandable to most: anybody that here you 
have a cut from $3, 600 to $1,700. That is neither Mr. Natcher’s 
money nor my money, nor the clerk’s money. That money belongs 
to the people, ‘and that money would have been in there otherwise. q 
do not say it would have been spent. It was a request and there are 
many such requests. You know that we are all human and we all 
make mistakes. We make them on this side of the table and people 
on the other side of the table make them, too. That is the situation. 
We are very interested in these statements that the people make for 
others. That is what has made this country. That is, the interest 
that some people have in others. If it were not for that, we would not 
be much of acountry. Do not for get it. We have the greatest peace- 
time budget the world has ever known, and we are having it at a time 
from people who said just a few years ago, “Just let us at that budget 
and we will show you what we will do to it.” 

When you ask them what they can do to it, they s say, “We do not 
even know a soft spot where it can be cut.” 

The public has been told that if it keeps on “it will curl your hair.” 
There is the spot that we are in as the legislators of this country. 

Mrs. Rrept. Do not do it to us, that is all we ask. 

Mr. Ranaut. Everybody wants economy but not in the thing that 
they are interested in. Not this particular thing. Any place else. 
Cut the budget, sure, but do not cut the item that they are interested 
in. 

WELFARE 


WITNESS 


WILLIAM C. KOPLOVITZ, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN OF CASEWORK 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE, JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCY 
AND FOSTER HOME 


Mr. Razavut. We will next hear from Mr. William C. Koplovitz, 
legislative chairman of the casework conference committee of the 
Jewish Social Service Agency and Foster Home. Mr. Koplovitz will 
address himself to the subject of welfare. 

Mr. Korrovitz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is William Koplovitz, and I am here representing the Jewish 
Social Service Agency and Jewish Foster Home of Washington. I 
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wish to address myself particularly to that portion of the public wel- 
fare budget which pertains to public assistance. 

The Jewish Social Service Agency is a voluntary sectarian organiza- 
tion affiliated with the United “Community Services. Our basic pur- 
pose is to administer services to strengthen family life and to promote 
healthy personality development and satisfactory social functioning 
of individuals and children. 

The work of our agency and similar organizations devoted to the 
alleviation of suffering discloses a tragic situation in our midst. 

Here in the Nation’s Capital are thousands of people—e thildren and 
adults—who for reasons of loss of parent, illness, old age, blindness, 
and other disabilities find themselves helpless. These are the people 
who are dependent upon public assistance for survival. Nevertheless, 
even with the amount included in the budget for that purpose, the 
Department of Public Assistance will still not be able to provide these 
people with all the bare necessities of life. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics tells us that living costs have been 
constantly rising over a 33-month period. The Department of Public 
Assistance gr ant to a destitute family at the present time is 83 per- 
cent of a bare minimum subsistence budget based on 1954 costs. This 
must be raised to at least 100 percent. And even then the amount ap- 
propriated will be greatly inadequate. The unfortunates in our com- 
munity who are dependent upon public assistance will still be required 
to exist on what must be conceded to be less than a subsistence budget, 
based upon present-day living costs, A 100 percent grant based upon 

1954 living costs means that the average grant for a mother with 3 
children on public assistance will be $130 a month—$30 a week for 
food, rent and all other needs. Three quarts of milk a day cost 10 
percent of the grant. Is it any wonder with so many families and indi- 
viduals depressed and rejected, because they do not have enough to 
keep body and soul together, we have broken homes, delinquent chil- 
dren, crime and illness, and other forms of antisocial conduct. 

It it important that the budget-estimate for public assistance be ap- 
proved without any reduction, since it represents even less than the 
amount required to give Washington a decent, efficient public-welfare 
program. The greatest economy we can effect is to make it possible 
for the unfortunate families, the children, the aged, blind, and dis- 
abled to have enough to eat, a roof to shelter them and a few of the 
other essentials needed to live a decent and healthy life. 

In terms of the good of our community, to appropriate less would 
be a foolish extravagance. 

Mr. Rapavt. The difficulty we have is to take the grants from 83 
percent to 100 percent of need. It would cost $1.2 million to do that. 

I want it well understood here by anybody interested in children 
that you do not know how much we have said about it, but it is plenty. 
The committee feels the same way you do about it. We appreciate 
your interest. 

Mr. Kortovirz. Thank you. 
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Mentat Heatru 


WITNESS 


MILTON C. DENBO, CHAIRMAN OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ASSOCIATION FOR MENTAL 
HEALTH 


Mr. Rasavt. We will now hear from Mr. Milton C. Denbo. 
Mr. Denbo is from the District of Columbia Association for Mental 
Health and wants to speak on that subject. We will be glad to hear 
you now. 

Mr. Denso. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Milton C. Denbo, 
chairman of the legislative committee of the District of Columbia 
Association for Mental Health. This association, like its fellow men- 
tal health associations in many of the States and other cities of the 
country, is devoted to (a) the prevention of mental illness—the Na- 
tion’s No. 1 health problem; (b) the improvement of the care and 
treatment of those mentally ill; and (c) the promotion and mainte- 
nance of good mental health. Our association, while still young, 
is constantly growing. We now have a membership of over 3,000. 

This year hospital care of District mental patients at St. Eliza- 
beths took 43 percent of our health budget. Next year, rising costs 
will bring this hospital bill over $12 million. Since we firmly believe 
that public agencies must emphasize the prevention and control of 
illness, we wish to express our support of the following budget items 
as expenditures which will tend to reduce the incidence of hospital- 
ized mental illness and will also tend to promote mental] health among 
all groups in our community. 

(1) The Public Health Department request for $28,000 for an 
additional one-half professional team in its public mental health 
clinic: Actually, the Department now has funds for only three such 
teams; children and adults needing treatment are on waiting lists 
for up to a year. We see this dearth of public mental health services 
providing both diagnosis and treatment as the great bottleneck in the 
development of a school mental health program, in the rehabilitation 
work of welfare agencies, and in the constructive handling of many 
young lawbreakers by probation, Juvenile Court and parole officers. 
A mental health clinic team, consisting of a psychiatrist, a clinical 
psychologist, two social workers and a clerk, costs less than $50,000 
a year. We urge the subcommittee to balance needs against costs and 
seriously consider adding more mental health clinic funds to the 
budget of the Public Health Department. 

(2) The Public Health Department request for $24,000 to provide 
public health nursing service for certain patients released from St. 
Elizabeths Hospital: This item does not appear in the budget before 
you. The proposed program was worked out by Health officials in 
collaboration with Dr. Overholser. It would permit the hospital to 
release many patients who are perfectly fit for return to home and 
community, if they and their families are given a certain amount of 
guidance and support by specially qualified nurses. In terms of 
money, this expenditure of $24,000 could in the first year save $213,000 
in hospital care costs. 

(3) The Public Health Department request for $6,390 for a mental 
health nursing consultant: This nurse would provide valuable in- 
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service training for the existing public health nursing staff. However, 
she would not provide the direct followup services described above. 

(4) The Public Health Department request for $41,000 to establish 
a mental health appraisal team in the public schools: Another item 
which was cut out of the budget. This case-finding service could 
greatly aid in pupil adjustment. Of course, it would be a supplement 
to rather than a substitute for the augmented clinic service urged 
above. 

(5) We urge that you make no cuts in the Public Health Depart- 
ment request for $275,000 to operate the new psychiatric building at 
District of Columbia General Hospital which is scheduled to open 
next January. 

(6) The Board of Education requests for $1,049,000 for 212 more 
elementary-school teachers: Our organization is convinced that for 
the best academic and emotional adjustment of students, our schools 
must continue toward the goal of a 30-to-1 pupil-teacher ratio. 

(7) The Board of Education request for $87,000 to provide 9 
psychologists and 7 clerical aids in the seriously understaffed Depart- 
ment of Pupil Appraisal and Attendance. 

(8) The Public Welfare Department request for $105,000 for 20 
more social workers in the Child Welfare Division: Workers now 
supervising children after release from welfare institutions must carry 
twice the number of cases normally assumed in this very difficult 
phase of juvenile rehabilitation work. 

(9) The Public Welfare Department request for $562,000 to staff 
and operate the two new buildings at the Children’s Center: These 
are the very important security cottages for treatment of mentally 
disturbed delinquents and the infirmary for mentally retarded 
children. 

Our association urges the inclusion in the budget of all these items 
for mental health services and needs, in order to seek to cope ade- 
quately with mental illness. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rabaut. Thank you very much. 


Ursan RENEWAL 
WITNESS 


WILLIS G. KEMPER, CHAIRMAN, INTERCHURCH COMMITTEE ON 
URBAN RENEWAL 


Mr. Razavut. Mr. Willis G. Kemper, chairman of the Interchurch 
Committee on Urban Renewal, is here to speak on that subject. We 
will be glad to hear you now. 

Mr. Kemper. Chairman Rabaut and members of the subcommittee, 
I am Willis G. Kemper. I am here to speak for the Interchurch 
Committee on Urban Renewal. This committee is composed of mem- 
bers of 18 Washington churches. As shown in the attached list, several 
of the large downtown congregations are included in the group. 

We are appearing before your subcommittee to support two items 
in the District of Columbia budget. The first is the request for 22 
additional inspectors in the Department of Licenses and Inspections 
to enforce the District of Columbia housing code. The Interchurch 
Commiteee on Urban Renewal supported the adoption of this code 

89981—57—3 
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and we are deeply interested in its enforcement. Besides helping 
to prevent new slums, we believe that the proper enforcement of 
the code will give a stimulus to the economy of the city and will help 
to improve its tax base. For example, statistics developed in a pilot 
area in northeast Sanne where door-to-door inspection has re- 
cently been carried out indicate that homeowners in that section will 
spend an estimated $820,000 for necessary improvements while the 
cost to the city for inspection of the area will be about $30,000. On 
the basis of the amount of time spent on this pilot area, with the 
present staff it would take approximately 20 years to complete an 
inspection of the entire city. Therefore, it is of the utmost importance 
to grant funds for the salaries of the 22 additional inspectors to help 
prevent. new slums from being formed as fast.as old ones are eliminated. 

Our second request relates to the Board of Condemnation, which 
is asking for the addition of 2 inspectors and 1 clerk. We feel 
that the repair or razing of condemned buildings is important because 
such structures are not only unsightly but they also constitute possible 
centers for delinquency and crime. The Board of Condemnation is 
handicapped by its lack of staff, and we urge that its modest request be 
granted, 

We appreciate this opportunity to appear before your subcommittee 
and to express the concern of our interchurch group regarding the 
housing situation. On this point we would like to cite the position 
of the National Council of Church in the United States of America. 
In a statement, of November 18, 1953, the council stressed the need 
for additional housing but it also emphasized that older housing 
should be protected through the proper enforcement of housing and 
zoning codes. 

Thank you. 

Churches with Members on Inter-Church Committee for Urban 
Renewal: Asbury Methodist, Brown Memorial A. M. E., Calvary 
Baptist, Chapel of the Atonement, Christ Church Episcopal, Church 
of the Brethren, Church of the Pilgrims, Covenant Baptist, First 
Baptist, First Congregational, Friends Meeting, Ingram Memorial 
Congregational, Luther Place Memorial, Minnesota Avenue Christian, 
Mount Vernon Place Methodist, National City Christian, National 
Presbyterian, Nineteenth Street Baptist. 

Mr. Rasavur. Thank you very much. 


Disrricr or Cotumeta Bupaet ror 1958 
WITNESS 


DR. R. FRANK JONES, PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE, 
INC. 


Mr. Rapavr. Dr. R. Frank Jones, president of the Washington 
Urban League, Inc., wishes to address himself on various items, in- 
cluding health and welfare. We will be glad to hear from you at this 
time, Dr. Jones. 

Dr. Jonrs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The health, welfare, education and housing needs of the citizens of 
the Nation’s Capital are equally the concern of the government of the 
District of Columbia and of all of its citizens and organizations. The 
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Washington Urban League as a social work agency is most vitally 
concerned in these matters. 

We note that there is consistent and conscientious effort by the Dis- 
trict government to meet its more pressing social welfare problems. 
But certain basic needs often outlast tax dollars and many services 
must suffer reduction. Some social needs cannot be met at all. 

Aware, then, of the nearly impossible task of the District govern- 
ment’s giving completely adequate attention to all of the social wel- 
fare needs of the community, the Washington Urban League wishes 
to call attention to certain items of the proposed budget which are 
particularly deserving of special consideration. Under present finan- 
cial conditions, the District government cannot provide for these 
services adequately without suilicient Federal aid. 


WELFARE 


The caseworkers of the District Welfare Department now carry a 
case workload of 115 cases per worker, a case workload more than 
twice the standard recommended by the Children’s Bureau and that 
set by the Board of Commissioners for private institutions. 

The Welfare Department has asked for the addition of a training 
officer at GS-13 and additional casework personnel enough to reduce 
the case workload from 115 cases per worker to 75, a load still 50 per- 
cent higher than the recommended standard. 

Reduction of caseloads should result in more efficient and higher 
quality service to clients. It should also shorten the length of service 
required by each client, and thus free caseworkers to serve more 
clients who need them. 

HEALTH 


The budget of the Department of Public Health contains several 
items we recommend to your careful attention. 

It is generally recognized that the admittance and emergency services 
of the District of Columbia General Hospital need improvement, and 
the $60,190 requested to improve these services is needed to reduce 
overcrowding and eliminate waiting periods which may often en- 
danger the health of the patient. 

The need for adequate mental health services cannot be overempha- 
sized. According to accepted standards, a city of the size of Wash- 
ington needs eight full-time mental health clinics. We have only one. 

The budget of the Department of Public Health includes a modest 
$80,000 for the addition of two mental health clinics. While three 
clinics would not take care of all of the mental health needs of the 
citizens of the District of Columbia, they would afford some 
improvement. 

While at least 12,000 children in our public schools in need of help 
with mental adjustment, according to the most recent estimate, it is 
not to our credit to have only one child psychiatrist assigned to our 
public schools—and to have him assigned on a half-time basis, 

Of course, those whose families can afford it should be encouraged 
to seek private treatment. But there are many who cannot afford 
private services and need our help. 
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We strongly urge the appropriation of $41,000 for the addition of 
a mental health appraisal team for public schools. This we regard 
as an important investment for the present and the future. 

The only nurses serving the public schools in mental health are those 
detached from other health department programs. This is hardly a 
wise practice in a situation where there is already an inadequate staff. 
With the increase in school enrollment, insufficient services will be 
spread even thinner unless an appropriation is included to provide a 
sufficient staff for this purpose. 


HOUSING 


The league supports the request for a GS-12 assistant for liaison 
to promote voluntary participation of citizens in neighborhood con- 
servation and rehabilitation and active interest in programs for 
urban renewal. 

We also support the request of the Department of Licenses and 
Inspections for 22 additional inspectors and 2 inspectors for the Board 
of Condemnation of Insanitary Buildings. We believe that these 
staff additions will contribute substantially to the maintenance of basic 


codes and standards. 
RECREATION 


The Department of Recreation’s roving leaders program is of 
particular interest to us. The effectiveness of such a cp in 
deterring undesirable behavior among youth living in deteriorated 
neighborhoods has been demonstrated. We urge favorable considera- 
tion of the request for 3 additional roving leaders to augment the 1 
leader now assigned to this invaluable program. 


SCHOOLS 


The budget of the public schools contains many items of importance. 
It would be wisest for us to summarize briefly our comment on these 
items. We urge that you weigh the following most carefully: 

(1) That appropriations be made for the 24 additional reading 
specialists and felichate of atypical students for schools above the ele- 
mentary level as originally approved by the Board of Education; and 

(2) That the $87,465 for personal services and operating costs to pro- 
vide more adequate testing and psychological pupil study be granted. 

Both the Board of Education and the District Commissioners are in 
agreement as to the primary importance of latter item. We feel that 
this is significant. 

The perennial problem of classroom teacher shortage is still with us 
and requires continuing attention until the teacher-pupil ratio is 
brought to an acceptable level. 


CONCLUSION 


We have confined our remarks to the most pressing and basic social 
welfare and educational needs of our community. Our particular in- 
terest is in those programs that encourage and support sound and 
healthy family life. 

The cost of living in the District of Columbia is high. More than 
8,500 families are forced to exist at present on about 85 percent of a 
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subsistence budget. ‘Tax increases cannot provide for the needs of the 
District sufficiently. We urge Congress to keep its faith with the local 
citizens by providing more equitable Federal support. 

Good citizens are the wealth of a nation. Good citizenship thrives 
where family life is strong. 

It is the duty of the entire community to promote the common wel- 
fare, and this is best done through adequate community services which 
protect and promote good family life. 

T thank you for the opportunity of appearing here. 

Mr. Razavt. Dr. Jones, what did you say about the mental health 
clinics? How many did you say you have? 

Dr. Jones. We have only one at this time, sir. 

Mr. Rasavut. I beg to differ with you. You have three. 

Dr. Jones. That was my understanding. 

Mr. Rasavur. Thank you very much. 


District or CotumBiA Bupeer For 1958 
WITNESS 


WALTER FILLING, VICE PRESIDENT, LAMOND-RIGGS CITIZENS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ranaut. We will now hear from Mr. Walter Filling, vice presi- 
dent of the Lamond-Riggs Citizens Association. We will be pleased 
to hear from you, Mr. Filling. 

Mr. Firrinc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Walter Filling, and I represent the Lamond-Riggs Citizens Associa- 
tion, operating near New Hampshire and Eastern Avenues. Our 
area comprises nearly 3,000 families. 

After careful sity and analysis of our needs within the current 


District of Columbia budget, we hereby respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing recommendations, as resolved by our various association 
committees : 

EDUCATION 


We support the inclusion of additional funds to provide sufficient teachers to 
lower the class size in reference to the teacher-pupil ratio to the 30-to-1 figure 
recommended by the Board of Education. 

Although this is not in the current budget, we wish to take this opportunity to 
endorse the proposal of the Board of Education to borrow funds to finance capital 
outlay as outlined in the School Superintendent’s letter to the Board of Educa- 
tion of November 15, 1956. We heartily approve the principle of a farsighted, 
long-range planning program for the District of Columbia schools. This borrow- 
ing plan is currently under consideration by the District of Columbia Commis- 
sioners, and we hope it will recive favorable treatment when it is presented to 
this Congress. 


HIGHWAYS—DIVISION OF VEHICLES AND TRAFFIC, TRAFFIC LIGHT SIGNALS 


We hereby go on record that Congress should accept the budgetary recommen- 
dations in full with specific regard to the requests of the Department of Vehicles 
and Traffic for traffic light signals in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. George Keneipp, Director of Vehicles and Traffic, and his staff of engineers 
are, in our estimation, eminently qualified to establish the minimum needs to 
safeguard the lives of the citizens of the District of Columbia with respect to 
traffic requirements. Therefore, this association resolved to petition Congress to 
retain in the budget any and all requests of the Division of Vehicles and Traffic. 
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RECREATION 


We strongly urge the acceptance by Congress of the 1958 budget requests of the 
District of Columbia Recreation Board. We consider the budget of recreation 
practical and highly important in view of its current and long-range value to the 
community in prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

he 10-year plan now in operation allots $4 million for improving 
services and provides, among other things, for night lighting. This 
extends hours of operation at t the various centers and is thereby a great 
factor in curbing juvenile delinquency, because the children gatheri ing 
at these night- lighted areas will enjoy a wholesome program for the 
full evening under proper supervision, 

May we ‘be permitted to point out to you that the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency is just one of the strong points in the recreation 
program. There is a tendency to overlook that it is equally beneficial 
to ae For example: 

1) The educational supplement for career advancement offers 
Wi adted such as better English, public speaking, music, grammar, 
crafts, discussion groups for concerned citizens in Tocal neighborhoods, 
languages, programs in which even people from the various embas- 
sies are drawn into participation, thus creating a warmer fellowship 
between our citizens and guests of our city. 

(2) Programs beneficial to retired people. The golden age hobby 
shows with 500 or so active retired persons plus hundreds of specta- 
tors; the park areas especially designed for retired people, such as at 
the Kalorama playground. 

Therefore, we heartily recommend that Congress accept the full 
proposed recreation budget. 

The above recommendations refer to specific items of District of 
Columbia appropriations. In conjunction with the District of Co- 
lumbia budget as a whole, however, this association expresses its strong 
sentiments of requesting a considerably larger contribution by the 
Federal Government to the District of Columbia budget which would 
represent a more realistic attitude, from the standpoint of obligations 
on the part of the United States Government, toward the needs of 
the District of Columbia. 

On behalf of the Lamond-Riggs Citizens Association, we are ex- 
tremely grateful for having been afforded the opportunity to express 
our opinions on this matter before this Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Razwavt. Thank you very much. 


EpucaTIon AND MENTAL HeaLtH 
WITNESS 


MISS VIRGINIA KINNAIRD, LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM CHAIRMAN, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, WASHINGTON 
BRANCH 


Mr. Rasavt. Miss Virginia Kinnaird, legislative program chair- 
man of the American Association of Univer sity Women, Washington 
branch, will now address herself to the subject of schools, mental 
health. We will be pleased to hear from you, Miss Kinnaird. 

Miss Kinnarrp. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
House Appropriations Committee, the American Association of Uni- 
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versity Women is a voluntary organization interested in the improve- 
ment of education and educational facilities, and in measures to 
provide adequate support for public programs of maternal and child 
health, public health, mental hygiene, and related measures. The 
W ashington branch of AAUW is naturally concerned with the budget 
provisions for the District of Columbia in respect to these particular 
public services. 

We wish, therefore, to speak to some specific needs in the Depart- 
ments of Public Education and Public Health. Some of these needs 
are included in the budget recommended by the District Commission- 
ers; some are not adequately met. 


EDUCATION 


We strongly support the items in the Commissioners’ budget for 
the public schools providing for special teachers in the elementary 
schools for remedial reading, speec oh correction, and the mentally re- 
tarded. Inasmuch as reading difficulties are often a basic cause of 
the disciplinary problems leading to juvenile delinquency, we believe 
that this is a step in the right direction toward alleviating what ap- 
pears to be an increase in juvenile delinquency. 

We are concerned, however, that the District Commissioners did not 
approve the budgetary items proposed by the Board of Education 
to provide for remedial reading teachers in the junior and senior high 
schools and the vocational high schools. The pupils presently in these 
schools are greatly in need of this help, now. We urge, therefore, that 
this item of $118,800 providimg for 24 teachers for remedial work in 
these schools be included in the school budget. 

There were a number of other items recommended by the Board of 
Education which would materially help schoolchildren to avoid diffi- 
culties later that might prove far more costly to the community. If 
preventive measures can lessen the number of disturbed adults who 
need care, it seems penny wise and pound foolish not to provide such 
measures. In this area we note that items proposed by the Board of 
<ducation providing teachers for atypical classes in junior high school 
were not approved. We note also that request for 10 additional coun- 
selors for the junior high schools was not approved by the Commis- 
sioners. This service, too, is most effective in helping to prevent later 
difficulties. To improve the effectiveness of this service, counselors 
should have a reasonable load. Under present conditions some coun- 
selors are attempting to provide service for far too many students. 

We urge, therefore, that the amounts of $49,500 for i0 teachers of 
atypical ¢ classes and $52,000 for 10 counselors for j junior high school be 
provided. These expenditures would be a wise investment for the 
District. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


In the Department of Public Health we speak particularly to pro- 
grams on mental health. 

We strongly support the request of the Commissioners for addi- 
tional staff for the new psychiatric building, the personnel to operate 
a mental hygiene clinic, a mental deficiency clinic and the special pro- 
grams for “juveniles, alcoholics, narcotic addicts, and the criminally 
insane. 
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Citizens of Washington are aroused to the dangers of juvenile de- 
linquency and the incorrigible pupil. The critically needed services 
of psychiatric teams working with the family would help these prob- 
lem children, and very possibly prevent later serious mental illness 
which would prove more costly to the individuals as well as to the 
community. The present psychiatric service provided by the Health 
Department for such services is infinitesimal to meet the need. We 
strongly recommend that the budget for the Department of Health 
include at least one psychiatric team to aid in the problems of dis- 
turbed schoolchildren. These teams consist of four people, a psychia- 
trist, a psychologist, a social worker and a nurse. 

We support, of course, the item in the Commissioners’ budget for 
an addition of one-half a mental clinic to the present three such clinics. 
The additional help, however, will not meet the needs. The Health 
Department has estimated that eight full-time mental health clinics 
are needed for the District’s mental health program. We urge that at 
least two additional mental health clinics be provided for in the 1958 
budget. Here again the provisions of such service would in the long 
run be a saving. It is estimated that over 20 patients could be given 
preventive or outpatient treatment for a year in such a clinic for the 
cost of supporting one at St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

At present the too few nurses serving the public schools are bor- 
rowed from the other programs of the Health Department which 
cannot spare the personnel. We note with concern that no provisions 
are made in the Commissioners’ budget for these services. We urge 
that an item of approximately $200,000 be included in the budget to 
provide for additional public health nurses to serve the schools. 

We want you to know that we support all the services requested in 
the Commissioners’ budget. We believe, however, that the budget 
represents a minimum of the services needed in the District. We think 
the additional services we have pointed out here are sorely needed: 
and, therefore, our request that they be included in the 1958 budget 
is highly justifiable. Although the 1958 District budget is a record 
high one, it is inadequate to meet the backlog of needs of the com- 
munity. 

The citizens of the District have increased their efforts to provide 
expanded revenues to obtain the services they believe are essential to 
the progress and development of the Capital City. We believe that 
the Congress will wish to keep faith with the citizens by appropriating 
the full amounts of the authorized Federal payment. 

Mr. Razavtr. Thank you very much. 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
WITNESS 


WILLIAM H. PETRI, PRESIDENT, UNITED CEREBRAL PALSY OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Rasavut. Mr. William H, Petri will now testify. Mr. Petri, 
you are president of United Cerebral Palsy of Washington, D. C.? 
Mr. Perri. That is correct. 


Mr. Rapaur. And you wish to address yourself to the subject of 
health ¢ 


Mr. Perri. That is correct. 
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Mr. Rasavt. We will be pleased to hear from you. 

Mr. Perret. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, United 
Cerebral Palsy, of Washington, D. C., an organization founded in 
the interest of cerebral palsied children and adults, is concerned with 
legislation to aid children with all types of crippling conditions in 
Washington. 

In the District’s 1957-58 budget United Cerebral Palsy supports the 
following appropriations: 

1. Leadership at the summer day camp for crippled children: 
$2,320 in the budget of the Recreation Department. 

This camp which has operated successfully for the last three sum- 
mers was originated by and largely financed by United Cerebral 
Palsy for school-age children with all types of crippling conditions. 
As cerebral palsy is today a major cause of crippling, approximately 
60 percent. of the children at the camp have been cerebral palsy 
cases. The District of Columbia Recreation Department and the 
District of Columbia Health Department have worked with United 
Cerebral Palsy in this camp. The Recreation Department believes 
that camping for crippled children is a legitimate function of public 
recreation, just as camping for the District’s normal children, provides 
in the Recreation Department 10 day camps. United Cerebral Palsy 
will endeavor to supply the other needs of the camp such as trans- 
portation. 

2. Personnel for the new Health School: $39,567 in the budget of 
the Board of Education. 

This staff is needed to open the new school. United Cerebral Palsy 
is particularly concerned with adequate educational and therapy pro- 
vision for crippled children as 60 to 65 percent of the children in 
the Health School are crippled by cerebral palsy. 

3. Transporation of handicapped children to District schools: 
$38,749 in the budget of the Board of Education. 

The present bus transportation, which is inadequate, does not allow 
the crippled children to remain in school a full schoolday. Children 
of multiple handicap, such as cerebral palsy, can benefit tremendously 
by the excellent program of education and therapy provided in the 
District schools but need a full day for this complex schedule. At 
present the cost of operating the crippled children’s schools, approxi- 
mately three times that of the normal schools, is not bringing the 
results it should. 

On behalf of United Cerebral Palsy of Washington, D. C., we want 
to thank you for the time you have given us and urgently ask the 
favorable consideration of our request. 

Mr. Ranaut. Were you here when Mrs. Tesone testified ? 

Mr. Perri. Yes. 

Mr. Rapaut. And we talked about those two items ? 

Mr. Perri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much. 
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MepicaL CHARITIES 
WITNESS 


MRS. RICHARD T. McDONNELL, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF MANAGERS, 
THE WASHINGTON HOME FOR INCURABLES 


Mr. Razavt. We will now hear from Mrs. Richard T. McDonnell. 
Mrs. McDonnell is president of the board of managers of the Wash- 
ington Home for Incurables, and she wishes to speak on the medical- 
charity item. We will be pleased to hear from you. 

Mrs. McDonneti. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am Maude McDonnell, president of the board of managers of the 
Washington Home for Incurables, and I wish to speak on medical 
charity. 

The Washington Home for Incurables wishes to make an earnest 
request for an appropriation of $83,000 for the coming fiscal year. 
This allotment, or grant, is for the care of 30 medically indigent Dis- 
trict patients certified to the home by the Medical Assistance Division 
of the District of Columbia Health Department. These 30 beds are 
under contract to the District for this special purpose. 

As long as 1951, the board of managers of the home asked that, in 
the 1953 budget, the home be allotted $75,000 to cover the bare cost of 
care of these 30 patients. In 1952 the allotment was raised from 
$55,000 to $70,000 and has remained unchanged for 5 years in spite of 
our pleas of rising costs, a factor we cannot entirely control : two-thirds 
of our total cost is our payroll. We must have competent personnel to 
care for our many gravely ill cases. 

Every day we read of the pressing need for the care of the aged 
and the chronically ill. The home, incorporated in 1889, is a pioneer 
in this field, and now cares for 182 patients. Unlike a general hospital 
our beds are always filled and there is a long waiting list. Thirty 

atients pay full cost of care, 100 are part pay, 30 should be paid for 

y the District, and 22 pay nothing. It has been our policy for nearly 
70 years to admit patients with regard to their need rather than their 
ability to pay. The loss of over $13,000 a year on these 30 District 
patients will make it increasingly hard for the board of managers to 
raise the money needed to continue this policy for the coming years, 
without a deficit. 

We are very proud and very grateful that since 1896 Congress has 
given us an appropriation. I have been reading our old annual re- 
ports, and I will quote from our 1908 report : 

The committee from Congress visited the home and expressed themselves as 
satisfied in every way with the home and its management. 

We would like you to come again. 

We ask for only $7.89 per patient-day for these 30, the cost audited 
by the District, or $83,000 for the 12 months. The present rate paid 
by the District is $6.40 per patient-day. We lose over a dollar per 
cee It is difficult for us to understand why the home should 

e penalized for rise in costs of living which we cannot control. 

Will you give our request your earnest consideration and find some 
way to increase our grant this year from $70,000 to $83,000, which was 
our actual cost last year. 

Mr. Razsavutr. What was your increase cost per patient ? 
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Mrs. McDonnetu. It would be $1.19 a day. “The total loss for the 
year is $13,000 on these 30 District patients. 

Mr. Raxsavt. Is your allowance $14? 

Mrs. McDonnett. No; our allowance is now $6.40 a day. You 
see, we have no operating room, Mr. Rabaut. 

Mr. Razavut. Thank you very much. 


Driver TRAINING 
WITNESS 


WASHINGTON I. CLEVELAND, SECRETARY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
DIVISION, AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ranavr. We will now hear from Mr. Washington I. Cleveland, 
of the District of Columbia division of the American Automobile As- 
sociation. Mr. Cleveland wants to talk to the committee about driver 
training. We willbe pleased to hear from you. 

Mr. Crevetanp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
District of Columbia division of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion presents this urgent appeal for the inclusion in this appropriation 
bill of an additional item of $19,600 for the purchase of 14 automobiles 
to be used as driver-training cars in the high-school driver-training 
program of the District of Columbia. This request grows out of the 
following facts and circumstances. 

Since 1939, courses of driver education and training have been in- 
cluded in the curriculum of the District of Columbia high schools. 
The program started 18 years ago with one such course being given 
at the McKinley Technical High School. To get the program started, 
the District of Columbia division of the American Automobile As- 
sociation purchased a car and loaned it to the District of Columbia 
school] system. During the 2 succeeding years the program was ex- 
panded until 4 high schools established such a course, with the Triple 
A providing the cars used for the behind-the-wheel training. 

I mention that to let you know why I am here. We have been 
promoting this since its inception 18 years ago. The American Auto- 
mobile Association has been promoting this all over the United States. 
I am the representative of the District of Columbia division. 

During World War II the program was dormant, but following the 
war it was revived, and has expanded until now courses of driver 
education and training are given in all 16 of the District of Columbia 
high schools. For this purpose there are 14 driver-training instructors, 
which necessitates using 2 of the instructors on a split-shift basis teach- 
ing part time in 2 schools. 

Since World War II the cars used for this program have been 
provided by local automobile dealers on a loan basis. While the loan 
of these cars to the school system by the automobile dealers has been 
a very generous act which has saved the taxpayers a considerable sum 
of money, the results from the standpoint of a successful educational 
program have not been too satisfactory. One difficulty has been that 
the school system in recent years has not been able to secure the loan 
of enough cars to provide one for each driver-training instructor. 
Moreover, the dealers in most instances have been unwilling to loan 
a car until their new models are available. ‘This has created a serious 
situation. For example, this year, of the 12 cars that have been loaned 
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to the schools, 1 was delivered on September 10 at the opening of the 
school year. The next 10 cars were delivered during the period from 
October 30 to January 9, and the 12th car was not delivered until 
January 29 and was not available until the 2d semester. 

As a result of these late deliveries, the instructors gave classroom 
instruction, but the students were denied the behind-the-wheel instruc- 
tion during the period no car was available. 

The overall picture shows that only 1,273 students out of 4,699 who 
were eligible to take the course could be accommodated. In other 
words, only 28 percent of the eligible students could be given this 
instruction, which is approximately 1 student out of every 4 who was 
eligible. And these are Yast year’s figures. We do not have completed 
figures for this year. 

The District of Columbia school budget, as originally presented 
to the Commissioners this year, included an item of $19,600 for the 
purchase of 14 cars. I am informed that the Commissioners cut the 
emount of the school budget, which represented an increase over last 
vear’s budget by 50 percent. In other words, they cut the $3 mil- 
lion that the budget was larger this year by 50 percent. In the light 
of this drastic cut, the School Board found it necessary to delete the 
item for driver-training care from its budget altogether. Our plea 
is for a restoration of this item of $19,600, so that cars can be pur- 
chased and be available to the schools for the driver-training program 
during the entire period of the school year. 

I would conclude by calling your attention to the fact that probably 
the best way to promote traffic safety is to teach beginning drivers to 
be safe, courteous, skillful operators of motor vehicles. Experience 
has demonstrated that, where students receive this high-school course 
of driver education and training, their traffic records show at least. a 50- 
percent reduction in traffic fatalities as compared to a similar group 
of untrained high-school-aged drivers. In view of the appalling traf- 
fic tolls confronting us today, is there any doubt in your minds as to 
the saving in life, and the reduction in human misery and suffering, 
to say nothing of the reduction in the economic loss to society which 
will flow from programs such as this. I most earnestly urge that you 
include this small item of $19,600 for the purchase of these driver- 
training cars. 

Mr. Rasavur. Mr. Cleveland, I thought you were going to say some- 
thing about the excise tax. 

Mr. Cievetanp. There isa bill before Congress to relieve the dealers 
of this excise tax, and I have here the figures to show what it in- 
volves, 

Mr. Rasavr. On these cars ? 

Mr. Cievetanp. Yes. There is a fee for a certificate of title which 
amounts to $1, a fee for registration of vehicles, which is either $22 
or $32, depending on the weight of the car, a fee for vehicle inspec- 
tion of $1. Of course, the car would be inspected by the dealer who 
would not have to pay for that inspection, and a personal property tax 
of goods held by the dealer as stock in trade of 2 percent, which, on 
a $2,000 vehicle, would amount to $40. That totals $64. 

But the difficulty with that arrangement is that you still have these 
late deliveries, and we never have been able to get enough cars to make 
sure that each teacher would have one, and the school authorities 
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themselves have come to the conclusion that the best solution to this 
problem is to just buy the cars. 

Mr. Razavr. I am from Michigan and don’t throw rocks at cars. 

Mr. CLEveLANp. May I add one more comment ? 

Mr. Rasavut. It was deleted in the budget presented to us. 

Mr. CieveLanp. That is right, it was deleted before it reached you. 

Because of the low price at which the District is able to purchase 
these cars, they can turn around at the end of the school year and sell 
them. Once they have made their initial purchase, if they are given 
the opportunity to resell them each year, it would be practically a 
self-sustaining proposition. They would get enough money from the 
sale of cars to aad new ones each year. 

Mr. Razavr. All right. 

Mr. Cievetanp. Thank you very much for this opportunity to ap- 
pear before you. 


Distrricr or CotumB1A Bupeer ror 1958 
WITNESS 


MISS FLAXIE PINKETT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FEDERATION OF 
CIVIC ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. Rapavur. Miss Pinkett will be the next witness. 

Are there others here now who wish to testify ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Rasavut. We will hear you, Miss Pinkett. 

Miss Prnxerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
1 or 2 other items I would like to develop if time permits. 

The District of Columbia Federation of Civic Associations, repre- 
senting 34 local civic associations throughout tiie District of Columbia, 
welcomes this opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee on 
House Appropriations to testify and to express the views of our grass- 
roots constituency on the District of Columbia budget for the fiscal 
year 1958. Our citizens’ organization, almost a half century old, has 
always manifested an interest in the budgetary and other problems of 
our Government which effect all of our residents. 

We of course are grateful for the sympathetic and intelligent in- 
terest that Congress and this subcommittee has demonstrated in the 
District’s affairs. However, I do express the considered hope of our 
membership, that in the not too distant future, the members of this 
subcommittee together with other Members of Congress, will find it 
possible to relieve themselves of this responsibility and grant home 
rule to the disenfranchised District residents who, through their taxes, 
supply most of the revenue required for the operation of our govern- 
ment. 

Over the last. month, the daily press has indicated that the present 
session of Congress, perhaps not unlike others, and in response to 
various areas of public demand, is economy minded. I might point 
out. that our membership is ever mindful of such considerations. 
While as taxpayers, we of necessity bear the cost of Government ex- 
penditures—as responsible citizens, we of necessity are also interested 
in the welfare of our entire community. We, therefore, recognize 
that problems exist which can only be resolved by the assistance of 
our Government. Insofar as revenue is required to undertake these 
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matters, we are willing to accept our civic duty, at the same time ever 
alert to the fact that each tax dollar must be spent most efficiently. 

Our association has given careful consideration to the proposed 
budget. It is impossible to present detailed views in the allotted time. 
In addition, our experience does not qualify us, as citizens, for a pro- 
fessional opinion on the more technical operations of our Govern- 
ment. However, there are several areas in which we are greatly 
concerned. 

POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


Public safety and protections as administered through the opera- 
tions of our Police and Fire Departments are indispensable to our 
community. Available data indicate that in recent years, while the 
appropriations for those Departments did not measure up to the full 
amount requested, that nonetheless with even a limited budget, their 
efficiency in the area of crime and fire prevention, detection and con- 
trol have increased. Even with the most limited appropriations made 
available, additional personnel were hired and new procedures were 
instituted which resulted in more effective operations. It would ap- 
pear that in order to maintain the level of performance achieved by 
those Departments and in view of an ever-increasing population trend, 
that their present budgetary requests should be approved without 
reservation. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Department of Public Health, through its important corrective 
and even more important preventive health service, has the responsi- 
bility of maintaining and improving the health standards of our com- 
munity. In the judgment of our association, the proposed budget 

can be most acurately described as being quite “austere.” We are not 
unmindful of the fact that proposed increased appropriations for that 
Department account for approximately one-third of the total increase 
operating expenditures for the fiscal year 1958. We do submit, how- 
ever, that in the face of ever mounting public-health problems, this 
allotment does not come to grips with immediate and pressing needs. 

Specifically, we urge this subcommittee to consider the following 
items which while or iginally requested by the officials of that Depart- 
ment were not favorably considered by our District Commissioners. 

First, we urge appropriations for public-health nurses to be as- 
signed to our elementary schools as against the current practice of a 
working agreement between that Department and the public schools. 

Second, we urge appropriations for the employment of a staff of 
mental health experts including a psychiatrist, psychologist, social 
workers, and other specialized personnel who may be assigned to the 
public schools. 

Third, we urge increased appropriations for medical care at home 
of indigent and. chronically diseased persons as well as increased ap- 
propri jations for mental health clinics. 

We feel that these suggestions will at least serve as a beginning 
toward the reduction of that 10 percent of our school popul: ation who 
have definitely ascertainable mental problems in addition to acting 
as a deterrent to juvenile delinquency and its acompanying problems. 
It is also our feeling that a great potential saving could result from 
increased home medical care and mental health clinics as compared to 
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the possibility that those persons so treated, might otherwise require 
prolonged and costly hospital treatment at public expense. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


It is currently estimated that slightly more than 111,000 students 
are now enrolled in our public schools. This represents an increase 
of approximately 17,000 since 1950. This same trend is anticipated 
for the next several years. Over 70 percent of the current enrollment 
includes pupils on the elementary level. There is no indication that 
this ratio will decrease appreciably in the next few years and, if 
anything, it might continue to increase. 

In view of this situation, there appears to be more than adequate 
justification for additional elementary teachers for both regular and 
special classes as well as for additional supervisors to supervise the 
127 existing elementary schools. Moreover, the additional teachers 
together with the anticipated capital improvement program will allow 
the school administrators to make considerable progress in reducing 
the elementary pupil-teacher ratio, which has been long overdue. 

We strongly urge the subcommittee to retain all requested appro- 
priations in the elementary school field as well as those which are 
intended to increase the level of efficiency of the attendance and pupil 
appraisal departments. 

As indicated at the outset, because of the 5-minute limitation, it is 
impossible to comment in detail on all budgetary requests. It may be 
pointed out, however, that our federation, representing as it does a 
general cross section of our community, has an interest in all facilities 
and services which promote the general welfare. While we offer no 
detailed comment on such agencies as our public libraries, veterans 
service center, recreation department, and the Office of Civil Defense, 
we know from the experience and the past relationship which has 
existed between our local associations and those agencies that often- 
times they are not permitted to operate at an optimum of efficiency 
and service to the residents because of serious limitations in funds. 

Accordingly, we request that every favorable consideration be given 
to their budgetary demands as presented to you. 

May I again express on behalf of the Federation of Civic Asso- 
ciations our appreciation for the subcommittee’s interest in our local 
problems as well as the opportunity to appear and to testify on so 
important a subject. 

Mr. Rasavut. The committee will be in recess until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
District or Conumera Bupeet ror 1958 
WITNESS 


MRS. EDWARD B. MORRIS, PRESIDENT, RANDLE HIGHLANDS 
CITIZENS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ranaut. We will come to order. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Mrs. Edward B. Morris, presi- 
dent, Randle Highlands Citizens Association, who wishes to address 
herself to the subjects of library and schools. 
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Mrs. Morris. Mr. Chairman and members of your committee, the 
Randle Highlands Citizens Association desires first to stress the need 
for a considerably increased Federal payment to the District. As 
more and more of the substantial taxpayers move to the suburbs and 
more shopping centers are established there, the District loses revenues 
to the States while the demand for services for the increasingly large 
number of indigent and semi-indigent residents within the District 
causes the District budget to rise almost by leaps and bounds. 

There are needs which must be met, no matter how badly we want 
to economize. One of these is a new senior high school for the mush- 
rooming area east of the Anacostia River which is now served only by 
the Anacostia High School. The pending addition to it will not even 
absorb the current excess over capacity, and a new high school cannot 
be built overnight. 

Also, we support funds for a branch library in the vicinity of Ala- 
bama and Pennsylvania Avenues where, it is hoped, a donation of park 
property will materially decrease the cost. This is only one of a num- 

r of libraries which are needed if children are to be weaned from 
comic books. 

The budget last fall contained reference to improved street lighting 
for Minnesota Avenue between Pennsylvania Avenue and Good Hope 
Road. This, only one of the inadequately lighted streets east of the 
Anacostia, is a major thoroughfare for both motorists and pedestrians, 
and should be made safer. 

Considering the general budget, we are concerned about a number 
of things, It was startling to note the rise in per capita fire losses 
from $1.99 in fiscal 1954 to $2.38 in fiscal 1955 to $3.23 in fiscal 1956. 
In September we therefore urged a continuous program of voluntary 
in-service fire inspections such as was advocated in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of August 25, which had saved hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in fire losses and countless lives in other cities. Since that 
time, an Advisory Council on Fire Prevention has been set up, and it 
might be assumed that some small amount of funds would be necessary 
to carry out a preventive program. 

We also have other concerns for the Fire es one being the 
proposal with regard to a new fireboat. Inability of the present boat 
to clear the 14th Street bridges, necessitating the launching of a 
wooden lifeboat with equipment if the Georgetown area is to be served, 
since the bridges are now opened only upon 6-hour notice, may be 
good reason for the purchase of a new boat. 

However, the proposal to reduce personnel to absorb costs leads to 
the question of whether, the next time we need a new pumper, we will 
drop more men to pay for it. Certainly the District makes itself liable 
for lawsuits should the boat become involved in accidents due to lack 
of sufficient personnel, including licensed pilots and marine engineers. 
Reportedly, Standard Oil had to revise its practice in this regard after 
unqualified peor involved its craft in too many accidents. 

Is it possible that previously proposed legislation requiring licensed 

ersonnel only for diesel-operated boats longer than 65 feet has any 
aring on the request for a new boat not to exceed 65 feet? Baltimore 
has a new boat 100 feet long, and while the District may not need one 
of that size, there is grave question whether one only 65 feet long 
would provide sufficient space for efficient and effective operation. 
The recommendations with regard to a new fireboat should be carefully 
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scrutinized, so that we don’t find ourselves, a few years hence, in need 
of another new boat because we were pennywise and pound-foolish in 
1957. anes 

As to the schools, there is no doubt that, with the District lagging im 
achievement, as evidenced by results on nationally standardized 
achievement tests, and with the knowledge gained from the report of 
the Davis subcommittee, more teachers and supervisors are needed. 
But there is also no doubt that those now employed could materially 
increase the capabilities of the graduates of elementary schools and 
higher if there were more old-fashioned drill in the fundamentals and 
fewer disruptions of classes for irrelevancies; in fact, less so-called 
progressive education. 

I should like the committee members to have copies of a resolution 
adopted by our association in January which, I understand, is the sub- 
ject of considerable attention at the moment by school administrators. 
Our association doesn’t believe that, when a fourth grade studies 
Indians, it has to make succotash, or that when a fifth grade studies 
the Pennsylvania Dutch area, it must make mush. 

Finally, we are concerned over increasing expenditures for public 
assistance and would like assurance that every effort is being made to 
check on residence and other qualifications of potential recipients of 
such funds and that actual recipients do not possess automobiles solely 
for pleasure use. We have also advocated in the past that some evi- 
dence of gainful employment in the District over a reasonable period 
of time be required. 

We thank you for the opportunity of appearing before you. 

Mrs. Morris. I shall conclude with an endorsement of the statement 
presented earlier by the National Citizens Association. 


Thank you for the opportunity of appearing before you. 
Mr. Razavt. We will include your resolution at this point. 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE HIGHLANDS CITIZENS ASSOCIATION 


Whereas in these days of the “keep ’em happy” philosophy prevalent among 
educators, the many and various disruptions of elementary public school classes 
are a deterrent to real academic progress, so that many parents are uneasy and 
unhappy in the knowledge that their children are not being properly grounded 
in basic subjects, and employers complain constantly that they cannot obtain 
responsible and efficient help; and 

Whereas the curriculum in some instances is poorly planned, especially in the 
field of geography where children get few unified concepts so that they have no 
idea as to the names and relative locations of foreign countries or even of the 
States and major cities of their own country; and 

Whereas in some classes written assignments and test papers are never re- 
turned to the children, so that they and their parents have no idea whether the 
work is satisfactory, nor are scores of the standardized mental aptitude and 
achievement tests reported to the parents so that they may ascertain the ability 
and progress of their children insofar as these tests are indications; and 

Whereas children who receive a grade of “unsatisfactory” are nevertheless 
often prohibited from bringing their text or work books home, and parents are 
told that they are under no circumstances to help the child; and 

Whereas there is often unethical discussion of one child before other children 
or teachers or parents and a tendency to vent upon the children resentment of 
any complaints or even of questions raised by parents, many of whom are well 
educated and only ask that their children be afforded the opportunity to acquire 
a good education; and 

Whereas all of these factors result in many parents sending their children to 
private schools at considerable sacrifice, and in accelerating the already rapid 
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exodus to the suburbs, where, many former District parents report, there is much 
less confusion in the classroom : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed by the Randle Highlands Citizens Association in regular meeting 
assembled this 22d day of January 1957, That school administrative officials 
and the Board of Education of the District of Columbia be requested— 

1. To see that more attention is given in elementary schools to basic educa- 
tion—with drill in the fundamentals of reading, arithmetic, grammar, spelling, 
geography, and history and increased attention to penmanship, so that children 
will be better prepared as adult citizens of this great country both for success 
in their chosen vocations and for intelligent use of leisure time ; 

2. To revise the curriculum (@) to weed out that subject matter which will be 
acquired in any case if a child can read with little effort and has a desire to 
learn; and (0) to present information in an orderly rather than a haphazard 
manner, for easier understanding and assimilation ; 

3. To see that distracting interruptions in the classroom shall be reduced to 
an absolute minimum; 

4. To urge that conferences between parents and principals or teachers which 
the parents may regard as confidential shall not be discussed before other chil- 
dren, with other parents, or even with other teachers who might therefore 
become prejudiced in advance of having the child; 

5. To stress the policy that complete records shall be kept on the work of each 
child, with papers corrected by the teachers, grades recorded, and written assign- 
ments and tests returned to the child, and, further, that scores on standardized 
tests be reported to the parents; and 

6. To establish a grading system which is on a competitive basis, as a measure 
of each child’s progress in relation to standards for the grade so that inability 
to measure up to standards may be realized early and plans for the child’s future 
may be developed accordingly ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution and the list of pertinent comments 
therefore be sent to each member of the Board of Education, the Superintendent 
of Schools, the District of Columbia Board of Commissioners, the Davis sub- 
committee that investigated District of Columbia schools, the Senate and House 
Committees on the District of Columbia, the Federation of Citizens Associations, 
and other interested groups and individuals. 

Mrs. Epw. B. Morris, President. 


PERTINENT COMMENTS ON CLASSROOM ROUTINE—OR THE LACK OF IT 


Time is wasted on all sorts of irrelevant things, and children are not learning 
the things basic to a good education nor are they acquiring good study habits, 
at least in some of the schools. The following may not be typical of all schools 
or all classes within a single school, but they are drawn from actual experience. 

1. Tables and chairs used by smaller children and desks used in higher ele- 
mentary grades are movable. Children sit on all sides of the tables and there- 
fore some must turn completely around time and time again to copy work from 
the board behind them. This is both time consuming and tiresome. With the 
desks, or chairs and individual tables, there is constant rearrangement of rooms. 
One day the children sit in rows; the next day they may sit in a circle with 
one desk jammed against the next. Again, the desks may be arranged in squares. 
Seats are constantly being changed as children want to sit next to a friend or 
get away from someone troublesome. 

2. Children are constantly running errands. They may go to a nearby grocery 
for a “coke” for teacher’s lunch, take books from one classroom to another each 
day if two rooms are using the same readers, carry notes or milk money or take 
milk, crackers, or straws from one room to another, or answer the office phone 
if the principal and clerk are on a part-time basis at that particular school. In 
many schools, 2, children leave class early each noon to prepare the teachers’ 
lunch table, and 2 others do the dishes and clean up the room after lunch, staying 
sometimes as long as a half hour into school time to complete the job. When 
one parent protested their loss of time from class, she was informed: “Oh, they 
don’t miss anything! The class waits for them.” 

3. Teachers may be called from the classroom for conferences with parents or 
to answer the phone in the absence of the principal, or they may even take time 
out for a cup of coffee. 

5. Classroom time is spent making such things as party favors, tray favors, 
Valentine hats, scrapbooks, etc., for the Red Cross for distribution to old folks’ 
or children’s homes, etec., and rooms fill Red Cross boxes with soap, toothbrushes, 
and other small items for Red Cross distribution. Much of the time during 
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December. is spent planning and producing Christmas programs for assemblies 
and in making gifts for parents. These gifts may be table scrapers made from 
paper plates, candleholders of clay, or aprons sewed by hand by children 9 and 
10 years old. Many rooms make the decorations for Christmas trees set up in 
the room, and later have to undecorate the tree. Children from higher grades 
may be called to other rooms to get up on ladders to put up artwork of the 
lower grades—justified on the ground that it “teaches responsibility.” Colleges 
don’t grade on this kind of responsibility. 

Assemblies are called for all sorts of irrelevant programs, including entertain- 
ment by TV personalities. Classes often watch movies; one child saw Heidi 
three times. A substitute teacher showed movies to a class one day, and the 
regular teacher subjected the group to the same movies the next day because 
she hadn’t seen them. 

6. Group exercises such as the calisthenics of years past are now unknown. 
Instead, there is folk dancing and group play, with some children always being 
in demand on the teams and others being pushed aside because of their lack 
of ability. It is hard to understand how a class on the first floor can work with 
the moving aside of desks and the dancing in the room above. 

7. Much time is wasted on irrelevant subject matter. Because two women 
from out of town urged United Community Services to have the schools teach 
about the work of UCS, a committee from UCS and the schools planned such 
a program for the schools. Children are taken on field trips to UCS-sponsored 
settlement houses and “learn arithmetic” by computing bus fares! If they 
but learn to read, they can learn about UCS activities from newspapers. Many 
parents are not in sympathy with all UCS activities and do not want their 
children propagandized. 

A book on “emotions” is also a subject for discussion by one elementary class, 
the class being assigned the drawing of pictures illustrative of anger or other 
emotions. This is the name of “science”. 

Children these days must be taught a “feeling for number,” to make arithmetic 
attractive, and all sorts of gadgets are introduced to this end. Arithmetic is 
made a pleasant subject through such devices as having an entire class bake a 
double recipe of muffins, the doubling process supposedly being instructive. 
Much more would be learned about arithmetic if the class went through a list 
of recipes and doubled or halved them without taking time to do actual cooking 
with ingredients from the family larders. One parent complained that her 
second-grader had made jello, applesauce, vegetable soup, and a cake, but wasn’t 
progressing very far in reading and writing. Sometimes other classes are dis- 
turbed by the distribution of a surplus of baked goods from the “arithmetic” 
classes, 

Children studying “feet” in one class made jello at home, put a foot into it, 
made an imprint on paper, and carried the result to school. 

8. A revision of the curriculum, especially in the field of geography, seems in 
order. One fourth-grade class spent the entire first semester on a study of Nor- 
way, and the second on the Chesapeake Bay area. A protesting parent was told 
by the associate superintendent that these areas were “considered typical.” 
Typical of what? Parents say that they become so sick of hearing about Norway 
that they could scream; this seems to be the subject for fourth-grade study city- 
wide. However, one fourth grader had a more varied program; she studied 
Egypt, Norway, the Netherlands, Chesapeake Bay, and Brazil. What kind of 
concept of the world is obtained from such jumping about? A book obtainable 
from UNESCO advises that world history and geography be taught before the 
history and geography of the child’s own country, so that by the time he comes 
to the study of his own country, he “will already be partially immunized against 
its beauty and importance.” From the fourth-grade curriculum it would seem 
that children are being immunized from any unified concept of geography what- 
ever. 

9. Many children are reading below grade level, but their parents are not so 
informed. Or if parents do learn of this or of other deficiencies, they are told 
not to help the child, even though many of them are themselves well educated. 
They may teach arithmetic or reading by “the wrong method.” If the child isn’t 
getting the work by the method employed in school, perhaps another method 
would be worth a try. In any case it is important that he learn that 2 and 2 
make 4 regardless of method. The sight-reading techniques so widely used are 
conducive to poor spelling; the child may know all of the letters in a word, but 
without drill in phonics he has no idea as to their order and in high schools and 
colleges students may spell “only” as “olny” and “girl” and “gril.” 
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10. Some children bring not a single graded test or assignment home during 
the year because none is returned to them. One parent was told that they would 
be returned “at the end of the year.” They weren’t, of course. Often other 
children grade the papers, or children exchange papers and grade each other’s 
papers, especially in spelling. Papers brought home show mispelled words 
marked as correct, and words correctly spelled marked wrong. 

11. Books are collected 1 to 2 weeks before the end of the term so’ that they 
may be checked in for the school system. During that time the children have 
few if any assignments and they might as well be out of school. They “play 
games” during the class period, ete. This happens in junior high schools, also. 

12. Parents who confer with principals or teachers may later learn that other 
teachers know about the conversation and even that their neighbors have heard 
all about it. One child may even be discussed in front of another. Many parents 
have every reason to believe that, because they questioned some procedure or 
made some complaint, resentment was vented upon their children. On the other 
hand, however, if the parent is believed influential, the child may be unduly 
favored. Obviously, since many personalities are involved, such situations are 
difficult to control, but occasional reminders to the teaching staff and principals 
might serve to reduce friction so evident when school matters are under diseus- 
sion among parents. 


Pusxiic ScHOOLs 
WITNESS 


MORRIS MILLER, ALICE DEAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL HOME AND 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rapavt. We will hear now from Mr. Morris Miller. 

Mr. Miller is with the Alice Deal Junior High School Home and 
School Association. 

Will you speak to the school problem ? 

Mr. Mriirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will be pleased to hear you now. 

Mr. Mixer. I am chairman of the legislative committee of the 
Alice Deal Junior High School Home and School Association. 

The brief statement I am about to read has the approval of the 
executive committee of that association. 

Although we are naturally interested in many items in the budget, 
we invite particuar attention to the need for additional teachers in 
the elementary schools in order gradually to effect a reduction in the 
student-teacher ratio. We do not believe it is necessary to repeat 
what the Superintendent of Schools and the Board of Education have 
said in justification and support of this target. We think that pro- 
fessional educators, thoughtful legislators, and most lay people are 
convinced that if teachers are to be teachers rather than monitors, and 
if students are to learn at their optimum pace rather than just sit 
through lectures geared to the lowest common denominator, then it 
is imperative that class sizes be reduced to more manageable propor- 
tions. 

Although we are identified with a junior high school, we support the 
request for additional elementary school teachers (as well as for the 
additional special teachers) because the graduates of elementary 
schools with low pupil-teacher ratios and with the benefit of the 
special teachers will come to the junior high schools better equipped 
to carry the junior high school load, can learn more and faster, require 
little or no reworking i in the junior high school level of elementary 
school preparatory material, and constitute less of a drain on the time 
and 1 of junior high school teachers and administrators. 
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Such a program, we are among the first to admit, calls for two co- 

hes. One is the recruitment of additional teachers 
and, in this respect, we wish to go on record as supporting the Board 
of Education’s request for such additional teachers. 

The other, too often overlooked or subordinated, relates to the physi- 
cal plant, A sympathetic Congress willing to make appropriations 
for additional teachers, could find the generous gesture meaningless if 
there were no classrooms available for these additional teachers. But 
planned enlargement of the District’s school plant, if it were to be 
financed in the traditional way would call for extraordinarily heavy 
appropriations. It is time that such capital expenditures in the Dis- 
trict. were financed in the manner they are financed in every modern 
city in the country—by loans. The District’s credit is good. Interest 
charges would not be excessive. Local taxpayers would pay for the 
improvements as the buildings are used and over the life of the build- 
ings, rather than all at once. Financing long-lived public improve- 
ments on a cash basis has no support except tradition. In a static 
society, tradition has much in its favor. But tradition for its own 
sake, tradition at the expense of sound educational facilities and op- 
portunities, must give way. We earnestly commend to your careful 
consideration the wisdom of legislation to finance school capital im- 
provements on a credit rather than a cash basis. 

We note with considerable regret that without exception every item 
specifically earmarked for junior high schools by the Board of Educa- 
tion has been eliminated. Reference is made to the 10 teachers for 
remedial reuding and arithmetic, to the 10 teachers for atypical classes, 
to the 4 assistant principals, and to the 10 aed ae for junior 
high schools and all eliminated. The need for these additional 
teachers, assistant principals, and counselors is pressing. The total 
amount involved for all these items is $186,400, a small portion of the 
education budget and, of course, an even smaller fraction of the total 
District budget. 

Finally, we respectfully suggest congressional enactment of legisla- 
tion which would include the District of Columbia within the scope of 
Public Laws 815 and 874, the laws providing Federal assistance for 
school construction and maintenance in so-called impacted areas, that 
is areas having children whose parents live or work on Federal prop- 
erty. By any standard, the District is probably the most impacted 
area in the country and the specific exclusion of the District from the 
benefits of these two laws should be removed. The Congress would be 
doing a tremendous service to the District, the taxpayers, and the 
schoolchildren if the present inequitable treatment of the District. 
were corrected. 

Mr. Rasaut. This matter of the junior high school did not appear 
before us in the regular budget hearings. 

You spoke of tradition, cash and credit. 

I wonder if you have ever looked into what part of the tax rate 
of some of these other cities goes to pay off the interest on the debt 
structure, which you do not have at all in the District of Columbia ¢ 

Mr. Miter. I think that is true, Mr. Chairman. My recollection 
of all the testimony, not only this year but that of the year before 
and of the year before that, in behalf of the school program has been to 
the effect that the parents are quite willing to pay the additional taxes 
if those taxes were dedicated for school purposes. 
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Mr, Rarnavr. One of the things we hear every dav in Congress is 
that we are loading the future generation. with debt. One exception 
has been the District of Columbia, and it is because of the wise man- 
agement of Congress in years before I was ever known here and the 
manner in which they carried on. 

Some cities today would like to get rid of some of their debt. 

Allright. I appreciate your interest in this matter. 


Pursiic WELFARE 
WITNESS 


JAMES KNOTT, VICE PRESIDENT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA INDUS- 
TRIAL UNION COUNCIL, CIO 


Mr. Rapavt. We have next Mr. James Knott. 

Mr. Knott is vice president of the District of Columbia Industrial 
Union Council, CIO. 

We will be pleased to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Knorr. My name is James W. Knott, and I am here as a rep- 
resentative of the District of Columbia Industrial Union Council, 
AFL-CIO. Iam a vice president of the Distr ict of Columbia Indus- 
trial Union, AFL-CIO and president of local 2336, Communications 
Workers of America. 

I am appearing here on behalf of CIO workers in the District of 
Columbia who, as citizens and taxpayers are therefore directly inter 
ested in the success of the Department of Public Welfare. On their 
behalf we would like to impress upon you the need for a more ade- 
quate public welfare appropriation, particularly that portion dealing 
with public assistance. You don’t have to be an economist, a social 
worker, or a statistician to come to the conclusion that the level of 
public assistance grants now given is absolultely ridiculous. 

It is a well-known fact t, nationally, that social and public welfare 
workers, like schoolteachers, are among the most underpaid of Amer- 
ican workers. Washington, D. C., is no exception to the general rule. 

We strongly recommend that you approve the budget presented by 
the Board of Public Welfare which includes increases in staff. This, 
of course, means adequate service to those people already receiving 
public welfare assistance, but it also means adequate checking and 
policing so that persons who should not be getting public assistance 
are removed from lists. 

There is one deficiency in the budget: That is the failure to ask for 
the amount needed to pay public assistance grants to equal the mini- 
mum calculated by the Department as essenti: al for health and decency. 
Public assistance levels in Washington, D. C., as in so many other com- 
munities, have failed to keep pace with rapidly rising costs of living. 
While we thoroughly agree with the foreign policy of the United 
States which includes helping workers achieve decent standards of 
living throughout the world, we are shocked that Washington, D. C.’s 
public assistance program doesn’t at least match that attitude for 
American citizens. Decent public assistance levels are actually invest- 
ments. The returns are reduced expenditures of police, penal institu- 
tions, etc. It is difficult to see how anyone living on the levels per- 
mitted by public assistance could help but be ‘tempted by illegal 
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activities to round out their inadequate income. This is particularly 
important when dealing with children. 

As we see it, this committee has the choice of spending our money, 
and we say our money advisedly, because we as workers carry a sub- 
stantial share of the tax burden. We say this committee has the choice 
of spending our money for crime prevention through an adequate 
public welfare program or for filling District of Columbia jails with 
criminals. We think our money should be spent on crime prevention, 

rather than the more expensive cure. 

Mr. Razavut. Thank you very much, Mr. Knott. 


PusLic SCHOOLS 
WITNESS 
MRS. NATHAN TURETT, TAKOMA HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rapavr. Mrs. Turett. 

Mrs. Turett represents the Takoma Home and School Association, 
und she wants to address herself to a general subject. 

Mrs. Turerr. My name is Mrs. Nathan Turett. Takoma Home 
and School Association wishes to join with the other schools repre- 
sented here today to stress to this committee how important it is to the 
children of this city that the Commissioners’ 1958 operating budget for 
the schools be kept intact. 

The need to keep the 212 new teachers is a necessity. The city needs 
at least this number of additional teachers even though the present 
inadequate facilities very often require double shifts. ‘Such arrange- 
ments, although most undesirable, are more effective for proper teach- 
ing than ov ersized classes. 

There are in this city nearly 1,000 children on a waiting list for 
speech therapists and about 400 on the waiting list for remedial read- 
ing. The 16 teachers requested for this purpose can only make a small 
dent in this problem. Additional salaries to pay for this increase in 
the number of speech therapists and the staff of the reading clinic at all 
levels is certainly essential. 

The program for testing our children is entirely inadequate. Our 
psychologists and clerks are already overworked, with thousands of 
children still waiting to be tested, and in addition they have no ma- 
chinery, let alone modern equipment, to help compute and tabulate 
data. Do you realize that last year 8 psychologists served 175 build- 
ings? The 7 clerks and 9 psychologists that are requested by the 
Commissioners are badly needed for a service that, if properly staffed 
could be preventive in nature, not just remedial. 

In addition to the proposed budget, there is one item that we at 
Takoma Elementary School feel requires your earnest consideration 
and ultimate approval. I’m referring to the urgently needed 23 ele- 
mentary school assistant principals. Not for our school, but for the 

sake of those principals who carry intolerable loads. Many of the new 
elementary schools are much larger than some secondary schools that 
carry two assistant principals, a full-time nurse, and full-time clerical 
help. All this work, of course, has to be done alone by elementary 
principals. You can readily understand how impossible it is for 
one principal to do all the administering, supervising, and directing 
necessary in a school housing approximately 1,000 children. Our 
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present principals, no matter how well trained and capable, cannot do 
a good job under these circumstances. 
r. Rapautr. Thank you, Mrs. Turett. 


RECREATION AND Pusiic ScHOOLS 
WITNESS 


MRS. ROBERT BURNS, COMMISSIONER’S YOUTH COUNCIL, AREA D 
BOARD 


Mr. Rapavur. Next is Mrs. Robert Burns. 

Mrs. Burns, you represent the Commissioner’s Youth Council, Area 
D Board. You want tospeak on recreation and schools. Is that right ? 

Mrs. Burns. That is right, sir. 

IT am Mrs. Robert Burns, Chairman, Area D Board, Commissioners 
Youth Council. I am appearing here today in the interest of 10,000 
young people residing in the area bounded roughly by Massachusetts, 
Western, and Connecticut Avenues, Tilden Street and Wisconsin 
Avenue to Macomb Street, in Northwest Washington. This repre- 
sents area D as set up by the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia in late 1953 when the city was divided into areas. 

My interest lies in youth of all ages and locales, but for the specific 
budgetary requests I am confining my remarks chiefly to my own 
area D under the categories of education, recreation, and occupation. 

For education: I urgently request that you support the budget as 
presented by the District of Columbia Board of Education. In addi- 
tion I request the reinstatement of funds for textbooks, instructional 
supplies, furniture, equipment and all items needed in the education 
of our children. If it were not for the Parent-Teachers Association 
and Home and School Association’s money some of these items would 
never be supplied—in our time anyway. This is not right because 
the few people who give of their time, energy, and money supporting 
these projects are likewise heavy taxpayers. More funds are needed 
for replacement and maintenance. Painting is being done on about 
every 7-year basis now when every 5 years is considered the minimum 
by experts. This is a very concrete example of false economy. That 
is the vein that runs through these requests from year to year until 
it becomes necessary to request a new building, rather than repair an 
old completely dilapidated one. Too much compromise has been 
indulged in. The education of tomorrow’s leading citizens should not 
allow for future compromises. Additional teachers for handicapped 
and other special classes are needed. Another grave need that comes 
under the preventive program is for more psychologists and psycho- 
logical testing programs. 

The Alice Deal Junior High School in my area has a very effective 
psychological program financed completely by the Home and School 
Association. 

Because of the great need for this service there is always a waiting 
list that could be handled with additional financial help. Practically 
every musical instrument in the music department was furnished by 
the Home and School Association. They have likewise kept up the 
library. Needless to say with all the areas the Parent’s Association 
must cover, they must suffer inadequacies. Again, this is unfair to 
the faithful few workers who give so much. 
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For recreation we again support the District of Columbia budget. 

In the so-called privileged area mentioned before there is not one 
solitary place that will meet the needs adequately for the leisure time 
of the junior-senior high age. There is one Hot Shoppe in this area, 
helpful, but of course inadequate. When too many crowd there, they 
are considered a nuisance. The corner drugstore fountains are frus- 
tratingly inadequate. If they congregate on the streets, they are 
classed as gangs. With such pent-up energies they should not be in 
ears on the highways. But what are they to do? There is not a 
supervised playground in the area geared to the teen-age need. All of 
the various youth organizations, religious groups and individual 
parents contribute a great deal toward the wholesome occupation of 
our youth, but all of these together cannot fill the need today in this 
area. 

Gainful occupations of youth would greatly alleviate their prob- 
lem—but with limited job possibilities and the redtape involved in 
youth employment that is hampered. The pace of life today is too 
fast. If our youth are kept properly occupied they are not likely to be 
caught in a whirlpool. Times have changed. We have to face it— 
sanely—with, and for, our youth, through education, recreation and 
occupation. Under the item “Increased hours of operation in adult 
and youth centers,” I request that when we get the Friendship Play- 
ground it be one of the centers allowed this service. 

I urge the minimum allowed now for Fort Reno, the conditioning 
of the ground for possible ballgames and that weeds and grass be kept 
down to prevent it becoming a neighborhood eyesore, while work is 
being completed on the Fort Reno Reservoir. 

I urge that no action be taken on the Tenley Library until the pro- 
posed addition to the Janney School is settled. 

For occupation: We need a center from which to operate an odd- 
jobs program. The proposed Friendship Playground field house 
could meet that need as well as a meeting place for other small neigh- 
borhood affairs. We need that field house. By coordinating better 
educational possibilities, more adequate recreational] facilities and odd- 
job opportunities today, we will insure better citizens tomorrow. 

Mr. Rasavur. Thank you very much, Mrs. Burns. 


Pusiic HEATH 


WITNESS 


DR. WILLIAM P. HERBST, JR., MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Rasaut. Dr. Herbst, we will hear from you now. Your sub- 
ject is Health and you represent the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia. 

Please proceed. 

Dr. Hersst. Hon. Louis C. Rabaut and members of the committee, 
I represent the Medical Society’s special committee on the District 
Department of Health’s budget, which was appointed by the president 
of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia at the request 
of the past Director of Health, Dr. Daniel L. Seckinger, and which 
has been reappointed at the request of Dr. Daniel L. Finucane, the 
present incumbent, Director of Health. 
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It is obvious to us and the people of the community that Congress 
has been, is now, and undoubtedly will continue to be concerned and 
interested in the problem of the medical care of the indigent in this 
community as evidenced by numerous visits by Members of Congress 
to the District of Columbia General Hospital and a congressional 
request to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia in 1951 for 
a comprehensive survey concerning this specific problem. 

We are very grateful for the privilege of being allowed to appear 
before your committee, which privilege was not permitted last year. 

Asa matter of infor mation, I am leavi ing copies for each member of 
the committee of communications related to this problem which have 
been addressed to our Commissioners. The survey referred to is the 
report requested by Congress and is very comprehensive and informa- 
tive and, in our opinion, very constructive. It has been my oppor- 
tunity to discuss certain aspects of our local problem with your very 
able surveyors, Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Lamson, and Mr. Ewan. 

‘To begin with, I regret to say that our local situation regarding 
resources for the care of the indigent patients in both the voluntary 
and District of Columbia General Hospital is not only bad, but very 
bad. Per diem costs in hospitals, according to national statistics, 
unfortunately go up from 5 to 10 percent.a year. This is unavoidable 
in view of the increased complexity of technical medical facilities 
necessary along with the advancement in the scientific practice of 
medicine. It is of some interest to realize that maybe for the conduct 
of 1 operation on 1 patient the cooperative services of over 20 individ- 
uals is involved. 

Insofar as our local budget is concerned the figures in our current 
budget for the District of Columbia General Hospital amount to only 
eight- tenths of 1 percent over last year. Insofar as the budget con- 
cerning the provision for medical care of the indigent in voluntary 
hospitals i is concerned the amount allocated and appropriated for last 
year, this year, and projected for 1958 is the same—namely, $1,045,- 
000—and this allocated on the basis of $14 per diem. 

Of further interest is the fact that the Director of Health, after 
consultation with the hospital council, requested an increase of $676,- 
248 for the voluntary hospitals on the basis of $18.50 per day. This, 
for your information, has not been included in the budget as presented 
by the Commissioners. It is also of some interest that Freedmen’s 
Hospital has had its per diem cost increased from $14 to $21 upon the 
recommendation of the Department of Health, but the total amount 
allocated in dollars and cents has not been increased. 

Commenting further on the District of Columbia General Hospital 
budget as presented by the Commissioners, there is an automatic, 
inescapable, unavoidable increase of $288,000 for civil service increases 
in present personnel; $350,000 for the retirement fund; $172,000 for 
increase in nurses’ salaries with no increase in the number of nurses; 
$360,000 is for new projects in the psychiatric, admitting office, and 
laundry personnel, which leaves only about $55,000 over last year’s 
budget insofar as current facilities are concerned. 

If I may, I would like to have the privilege of some personal obser- 
vations and experience which, I believe, should be of some interest. 
The budgets over the years, in my opinion, have never been adequate 
and as examples of some of the inadequate facilities which have 
occurred, I would like to make these on a personal basis. 
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At the Glenn Dale Sanitarium they still have not equipped this 
institution in the field of urology so that patients have to be trans- 
ferred from Glenn Dale to the District of Columbia General Hospital 
for ary technical study. They also have not had funds available to 
carry out urinalysis on all patients at 2-month intervals, which is a 
generally accepted routine in this type institution. 

At the District of Columbia General Hospital the funds allotted 
for medications run out every year somewhere between January and 
March. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my gratitude at the privilege of 
appearing before you and regret that the time does not allow con- 
siderable more discussion. 

I urge serious and sympathetic consideration for what is a very 
serious need. 

Mr. Rapavr. What report is this? 

Dr, Hersst. This is a report of the survey which was conducted 
at the request of Congress in 1952-53 to study the problem of the 
medical care of the indigent in this community. 

This is a most excellent and comprehensive survey with recommen- 
dations in it. 

Mr. Rapavt. Is that a private survey or a survey made at the 
expense of the Government ? 

Dr. Herest. This was carried out at the expense of the Government 
and under direction of Dr. Thompson of the United States Public 
Health Service. 

Mr. Razaut. Would you leave that with us? 

Dr. Hersst. I would be very happy to. I would like to have it 
when you get through. 

Mr. Rapaut. We will see that you get it back. 

Dr. Herest. There were pretty nearly 90 people in this community 
in positions of authoritative importance on this problem and it is a 
most constructive thing, in my opinion. 

Mr. Rapaut. We just had a survey made, too, 

Dr. Hersst. I helped make it for you. 


Pcsuic ScHooLs 
WITNESSES 


JOHN B. GILLILLAND, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CON- 
GRESS OF PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
RUSSEL N. SHEWMAKER, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Rasavr, Next we will hear Mr. Gillilland, and Mr. Shewmaker 
will stand by. 

Mr. Gillilland is president of th District of Columbia Congress of 
Parent-Teachers Association and his subject is “Schools.” 

We will be pleased to hear from you. 

Mr. GitLiLLanp. Thank you, Mr. Rabaut. We recall the very fine 
conference we had with you last year on this subject. At that time 
we told the hearing that— 

The District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers is an organization 
of nearly 40,000 members, representing the parents and teachers of 136 public 


schools in the District of Columbia. We wish to back the entire school budget 
submitted by the School Administration and the Board of Education. While 
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last year it was necessary for us to object to the cuts made by the District Com- 
missioners, we are happy to say that this year we are backing the Commissioners 
in your approval of the greater portion of the Board of Education budget. It 
is a major advance in understanding among all of us since the old days when 
we had to fight for what we needed all the way from the School Administration, 
the School Board, the Commissioners and Congress. Today we are for all prac- 
tical purposes of one mind, as are also most of the citizens’ associations, many of 
whom are here today to testify in our behalf. In addition to this you will 
today be hearing from Mrs. Richard Radue, chairman of the Washington Legis- 
lation Committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, testifying 
to the support of the 10 million members of our national organization in the 48 
States. We hope that you will add the suport of your committee to this second 
step of our 3-year program of bringing our class size down to an acceptable 
standard. 

Last year, members of your committee asked us to bring information on 
classrooms available in which to place the additional teachers requested. It has 
been found in actual practice that half-day classes (with conference periods in the 
other half of the day for those needing special help) are much to be preferred to 
overcrowded classes, for the time being. But we should start the full building 
program immediately, to eliminate these split-shift classes as soon as possible. 
We do not want expensive ornate buildings, although we do feel that all new 
eonstruction should include the standard gymnasium and auditorium, or a 
combination of the two, plus a cafeteria to provide the children with a hot lunch. 
However, we would favor any economies which might be made by plain simple 
construction, and the elimination of any architectural frills, so long as the basic 
needs are not left out. The National Citizens Council for Better Schools men- 
tions a new type of construction which made possible the building of a school in 
18 working weeks at a cost of $650 per pupil. If a study shows that such savings 
are possible here, we are all for it. 

We recommend an immediate start on the full building program, but at the 
lowest possible cost. This might be done by increasing the appropriation for 
eapital outlay from the $8.9 million approved by the Commissioners to the $14.9 
million originally requested by the Board of Education. The difference could 
be covered either by our proposed loan program, or an increase of $6 million 
in the Federal payment. Even with such proposed increase, the total Federal 
payment in lieu of taxes would be less than 15 percent of our budget, while we 
furnish municipal services for tax-free property owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, foreign embassies, etc., totaling over 50 percent of our real estate. In 
addition to this, there appears to be a recent large influx of children to this 
city, without a comparable increase in the number of taxpaying parents. A 
strict enforcement of our regulations on the payment of nonresident tuition 
would perhaps turn many of these children out of our schools into the streets, 
for “deportation” to the States from which they came. But in actual practice 
these cases turn out to be very difficult to track down, and to enforce the letter 
of the law is a strain on the conscience of those who are interested in the welfare 
of all children. It is a problem forced on us by conditions beyond our control 
in this transition period of school problems in other States as well as in our 
own area. We believe that it is definitely in the interest of the Nation as a 
whole to bring our schools up to an acceptable standard, and we think you can 
feel thoroughly justified in recommending whatever appropriations may be neces- 
sary to accomplish this result. We appreciate the serious study you have been 
making on our school problems, and we are sure the results will be to the advan- 
tage of all our children. 


Our legislative chairman, Mr. Shewmaker, will carry on from here 
with details, 

Mr. Ranaut. Do you know that if the committee approved the en 
tire appropriation there would be more than 350 part-time classes. 
Do you want that? 

Mr. GinuiLaANp. That is right. We would sav the part -time 
classes in the lower grades, especially first and second grades, is pref- 
erable to overcrowded classes. However, as soon as possible we 
should get the buildings to éliminate the part-time classes, but they 
would be much better than the old crowded ones in our opinion. 
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Mr. Rapavt. Next will be Mr. Shewmaker. __ siti 
Mr. Shewmaker will speak as legislative chairman of the District 


of Columbia Congress of Parent-Teachers Association, and your sub- 
ject will be Schools. 


STATEMENT OF MR. SHEWMAKER 


Mr. Suewmaker. “Public opinion is stronger than the legislature, 
and nearly as strong as the 10 commandments.” This observation was 
made by Charles Dudley Warner in the last century. There can be 
no doubt as to the truth of this observation in our democratic society 
where the citizens have political control over their public officials, 
We don’t have political control over our public officials in this Federal 
City, but you, our “city officials” in the Congress, well know the force 
of public opinion and rightly have a healthy respect for it. It is our 
hope that you will truly find the “pulse” of local public opinion on 
the appropriation measure before you, and that you will react to it 
just as you would react if we did in fact exercise contro] over your 
political future. 

We realize that, even though we do not elect our local officials, our 
effectiveness in local matters is, in large measure, dependent upon the 
development of an informed public opinion. The District, like any 
other community, has its grassroots. The PTA draws its member- 
ship from the grassroots. We have 8 councils and approximately 135 
local units with a total membership of almost 40,000. I might add that 
our membership obviously comprises those persons who are most. di- 
rectly and intimately connected with the public schools of the Dis- 
trict. The PTA, of course, is interested in all measures affecting the 
health and general welfare of children. We know, however, that 
basic to the entire structure is a soundly conceived system of public 
education. We, therefore, devote a considerable portion of our time 
and energies to the consideration of legislation, appropriations, and 
other measures affecting our public schools. 

We, in the PTA, have worked diligently to the end that we might 
develop an informed local public opinion on educational matters. 
From our contacts throughout the length and breath of our city, we 
ure certain that there is considerable dissatisfaction with the over- 
crowded classes, the part-time classes, the kindergarten waiting lists, 
in short, the general inadequacy of the physical plant of the public 
schools for accommodating the children, the teachers, and the equip- 
ment needed for the proper education of our children. 

Our PTA president, Mr. Gillilland, has expressed satisfaction with 
the fact that we come before you today to support an annual school 
budget which reflects more than usual agreement between our Board 
of Education and the District Commissioners. That is not to say, 
however, that this budget is adequate. Quite the contrary is true. 
The Board of Education, in its original budget estimates, requested 
about $14.9 million for capital outlay. Our Commissioners reduced 
this appreciably, finally approving about $8.9 million, the amount now 
before you in the budget. This amount, in comparison with the pre- 
vious 10-year average, might seem generous. th these days of in- 
flated values, and with our vast accumulation of unmet needs, this 
amount does not even permit us to hold our ground. With this amount 
we would continue to backslide. The fact of the matter is that official 
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estimates of our public school administration show conclusively that 
if we are to bring our school system within the standards established 
by the Board of Education (with the full support and approval of 
local citizenry ), we must have approximately $14 million to $15 million 
for capital outlay for each fiscal year through 1961. 

The 1956 budget for the public schools is deficient also with respect 
to operating expenses. Included in the original budget estimates of 
the Board of Education were requests for (a) 23 assistant principals 
for the elementary schools, and (4) increased allotments for text- 
books and supplies, for replacement of furniture and equipment, and 
for repairs and maintenance. The Commissioners completely elim- 
inated the request with respect to assistant principals ($131,100), cut 
the request for textbooks and supplies by approximately $45,000 or 
almost in half, and completely eliminated the requests totaling about 
$500,000, relating to furniture and equipment, and repairs and main- 
tenance. We believe that these items should be reinstated and the ap- 
propriations granted. 

In conclusion, I would like to mention briefly a matter close to the 
hearts of those whose children attend the District’s public schools. 
This is the elementary-school standard pupil-teacher ratio of 30 to 1 
adopted several years ago by our Board of Education in conformity 
with well-established educational trends throughout the country, and 
in response to the insistent demands of parents and other interested 
citizens who are firmly convinced that this ratio is beth reasonable 
and sound. We want this ratio to become a reality in the next 2 year: 
The 212 additional elementary-school teachers approved by the Com 
missioners must be retained if we are to bring the existing ratio within 
striking dstance of our standard. 

If, as appears to be the case, fair taxes and a reasonable Federal 
payment do not promise sufficient revenue during the next 5 or 6 
years from which to appropriate 14 to 15 million dollars annually 
for school construction, and the other amounts needed to bring our 
public schools up to our established standards, it is indeed unsound 
for us to continue our attempts to finance these critical and vital needs 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. As we stated to the Commissioners in Octo- 
ber 1956, under such circumstances it is fiscal nonsense, indeed fiscal 
futility, to predicate any bona fide efforts to meet our needs under an 
inadequate pay-as-you-go system which, in these times, is as archaic 
as the horse and buggy. 

Mr. Rapsavt. Thank you very much. 


Pus.iic ScHoors 
WITNESS 


ROBERT ROBINSON, VICE PRESIDENT, ROSE LEES HARDY ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL 


Mr. Rasavt. Mr. Robinson, you are going to speak on the Rose 
Lees Hardy Home and Home School Association ? 

Mr. Roprnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Razavt. Please go ahead. 

Mr. Rorrnson. The Home and School Association of the Rose Lees 
Hardy Elementary School, Foxhall Road and Q Street NW., is of the 
opinion that the proposed appropriations for the District schools 
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represent the barest minimum to meet the educational needs of the 
children in the community. We are particularly concerned that the 
trend to trim amounts of money for operating the school system and 
for school plant shortchange our children to their detriment and, in 
the long run, will be a detriment to the community. 

A year and a half ago the Hardy Elementary School lost 1 teacher 
and there now are 6 teachers available to teach 7 grades. The result 
has been the splitting of classes. In addition to the burden of teach- 
ing already overcrowded classes, our teachers now have the problem 
of attempting to teach classes made up of mixed grades. Our school 
is not alone in this situation. We can only hope you will agree with 
us that this condition, on a widespread basis, is deplorable when it 
occurs anyplace; but it is shocking that it should be permitted to exist 
during a period of prosperity in the Capital City of the country we 
take pride in believing is the most enlightened of nations. It is for 
this reason that we urge you to view, as we do, the school operating 
budget which is before you as the barest minimum necessary to meet 
the public school needs of the District. 

The proposed capital outlay program is long overdue. Each item in 
the program has been found to be essential after the closest scrutiny. 
It has the virtue that it represents what we believe to be a sound, 
businesslike approach to the matter of providing an adequate physical 
plant to meet the needs of the increasing school population. As resi- 
dents and taxpayers of the District, the members of our association 
want you to know that this is a program the community must afford 
and it is a program the community can afford. 

We thank you for this opportunity to appear before you. 

Mr. Ranaut. You talked about a shortage of one teacher. You bet- 
ter take that up with Dr. Corning. We provided all the teachers 
requested last year. 

Mr. Rogrnson. Yes, sir. 


Pusiic ScHOooLs 


WITNESS 


DON B. GOODLOE, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, WASHINGTON 
TEACHERS UNION, LOCAL 6 


Mr. Rapsavut. Mr. Goodloe, I see that you are the legislative repre- 
sentative of the Washington Teachers Union, Local No. 6. 

Mr. Gooptor. That is correct. We are affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
and the CIO. 

There are certain supplementary services that are necessary. 

The modern public school must do many things for pupils which 
the classroom teacher has neither the time nor the training to attend 
to effectively. Perhaps the most striking example of this in our school 
system is that of clerical help. This type of work is plainly a more 
and more important part in the administration of our schools. Tests 
are constantly being given and if they are worth anything the result 
should be tabulated and interpreted. This takes an increasingly 
larger amount of time of the teachers and administrators. Teachers 
should be able to devote their time to instruction and the supervision 
of pupils. 
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Administrators likewise should be able to devote most of their time 
to teachers and other proper administrative tasks. They should be 
able to use their time for this rather than be compelled to do clerical 
work for which they have not been specifically trained. Of course, 
this work is necessary. Our schools make progress and if this con- 
tinues there is going to be more and more of this work. Insofar as 
we have clerks, they can do this efficiently, but we do not have enough 
of them. Particularly is this true of our elementary schools. Some 
of our elementary schools have had approximately 1,000 pupils. Yet, 
such school buildings are without a full-time clerk. This means that 
clerical work falls on the teachers and administrators. To be sure, 
our teachers have to do much clerical work in the junior and senior 
high schools. Still, the greatest need is in the elementary schools. 
Therefore, we ask that sufficient funds be appropriated to provide at 
least one full-time clerk in every elementary school in the public school 
system of the District of Columbia. 

Of course, gentlemen, this is not a salary bill that is being discussed 
but I think my comments are germane. Much has been said about 
the lack of good salaries to attract competent persons into the teach- 
ing profession, but the lack of clerical help bears at least indirectly 
on it. Teachers are discouraged because they cannot devote sufficient 
time to teaching. They cannot do so for they must take up their 
time for clerical work for which they have not been trained. Reliev- 
ing teachers of such routine tasks by recruitment of adequate clerical 
help will do a great deal to help encourage well-trained individuals to 
enter the teaching profession. Another task that falls on teachers is 
that performed by nurses. Fortunately, we have a nurse at every 
secondary school in the District of Columbia. The work done by these 
qualified nurses is very efficient. Still, the elementary schools do not 
have nurses and in the lower grades, such work is at least as important 
as in the higher grades. Children of the primary and intermediate 
grades require much help of this kind. Elementary teachers have 
performed this work very efficiently but nevertheless it takes time 
away from their instruction of pupils. After all, the instruction of 
classes is the most important work of teachers and they should have 
sufficient time for their main work. 

Therefore, we recommend that sufficient funds in the District budget 
for 1958 be allocated to provide a nurse for every school in the system, 
as is now already true of the secondary schools. Another thing to 
which I should like to refer is the matter of the Teachers’ College. 
As you probably have been informed, we do not have any building 
in the public school system for proper collegiate instruction. The 
Teachers’ College is housed in two places that are several blocks apart. 
That is not conducive to good administration on the level of higher 
learning. We think that. sufficient money should be appropriated 
for a new place and sufficient money ought to be appropriated to at 
least draw up plans for an institution. 

Mr. Rasavt. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gooptor. Thank you for the honor of being permitted to testify 
before your committee. 
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Pusiico SCHOOLS 
WITNESS 


MRS. ROBERT LOWENSTEIN, LAFAYETTE SCHOOL HOME AND 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rapaut. Mrs. Lowenstein represents the Lafayette School 
Home and School Association. You will address the committee now, 
please. 

Mrs. Lowrenstetn. Thank you. 

My name is Rollee Lowenstein and I represent. the Home and School 
Association of the Lafayette Elementary School. I would like to 
speak briefly in support of the proposed school budget for 1958. 

To those of us wits have spent many years working to improve school 
conditions in the District of Columbia, the 1958 school budget repre- 
sents a great and wonderful step toward giving our schools many of 
the tools they need to turn out good, responsible citizens. 

I realize that this year, in particular, you Congressmen are under 
considerable pressure to cut down on the Federal budget. I sym- 
pathize with you, because a budget is something housewives battle con- 
stantly—in their own homes. But in their own homes, they cut down 
on everything else before they cut spending on their children’s needs. 
I would urge this committee to use the housewives standard—if you 
must cut somewhere, don’t save on our children. ‘The 111,000 ¢ hildren 
who will fill the District’s public schools next year can make @ con- 
tribution to the welfare of their country—or they can be a drain on 
it. If their schooling is good and intelligent, the chances are much 
greater that these children will become contributors—not burdens— 
to the District of Columbia and to their country. 

I won't take up the committee’s time with points other winesses will 
probably cover. But I would like to mention a few items in the budget 
which are of particular interest to our school. 

The proposal to spend $35 million for school operating expenses will 
provide 212 new regular elementary school teachers, bringing us closer 
to the Board of Education’s goal of a 32 to 1 pupil-teacher ratio. 

This will mean more part-time classes. All of these additional 

sxachers will work full time, although some of them—because of the 
shortage of classroom space—will teach part-time classes. Although 
the board cert tainly does not regard part-time classes as an ideal teach- 
ing situation, it does believe that a small, part-time class is far better 
than an overcrowded full-time class. Each part-time class teacher 
would work with her class half a day and would tutor children with 
learning problems during the other half of the day. She would share 
her room with another teacher on alternate shifts. 

The operating budget will also give us 16 special elementary school 
teachers to work with children who need help in specific areas—chil- 
dren who may have speech or other defects, be mentally retarded, or 
need remedial reading. 

Most important to us at Lafayette, the budget would double the 
scope of the eas Appraisal Department, the Department that screens 
and tests our children to find those who are in need of special help. 
At Lafayette, a child guidance program has been operating success- 
fully for 5 years—financed by the parents—and we know at first hand 
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just how much this kind of program can do for a school and a com- 

munity. This program can help discover the gifts of the bright child 
and ease the learning struggle for the not-so- bright. It can uncover 

the potential juvenile delinquent long before anyone knows he is a 
and it can help turn him into a good citizen. 

It can help the teacher with discipline and behavior problems i in her 
own classroom. I think many of you gentlemen would be surprised 
to find that many teachers in our schools are forced to spend their 
time maintaining discipline instead of teaching. An enlarged Pupil 
Appraisal Department would help these teachers do the job they want 
to do and the job they are paid to do—teach. 

Last year only 8 psychologists served 175 school buildings, and at 
the end of the school year, 4,700 children, who had been referred for 
psychological study by their teachers and principals were still waiting 
attention. In addition, many teachers probably don’t refer children 
who need help, knowing it would be futile. The proposed budget 
would enable us to double the number of these psychologists, add 1 
clinical psychologist to work on serious behavior problems, and add 
1 research worker and 1 assistant to speed up the testing program. 

The proposed budget would also help our schools in 3 other im- 
portant areas: it would provide 2 additional school attendance officers 
to work with school truants, thus cutting down on the pattern that 
tends to turn school truants ino juvenile delinquents; it would add 6 
supervisory directors for elementary school Seven nave ety 
important in view of the fact that 20 percent of our teachers are inex- 
perienced, temporary appointees. The budget would also provide 
almost enough money to meet the textbook and supply needs of the 
111,000 children who will come to learn in our classrooms next year. 

We all feel deeply that economies effected at the expense of our 
children now will prove a burdensome mortgage on our future hopes 
for intelligent and responsible citizens. I ‘would like to thank the 
committee for the opportunity to appear here today and speak in their 
behalf. 

Mr. Rapavut. You say they are inexperienced ? 

Mrs. Lowenstetn. They have not had the long training and the 
actual work experience of our permanent teac hers. 

Mr. Razaut. We brought that up ourselves with the school people. 

Mrs. Lewenstetn. I would like to thank the commiteee for the 
opportunity to appear here and speak. 





Pusiic ScHoors 
WITNESS 
MRS. EDWIN M. SNELL, AREA COUNCIL, PTA 6 


Mr. Rapaut. Mrs. Snell, I understand that you are from the Area 
Council of the Parent-Teachers Association, No. 6. 

Mrs. SNELL. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Before I start, may I say that 17 schools serving Georgetown, 
Glover Park, Cleveland Park, Spring Valley, American U niversity 
Park, Foggy Bottom, and Mer idan Hill, make up Area 6, PTA. For 
an evening hearing we had commitments from at least 100 people in 
this area to attend but in the daytime jobs, small children, children 
coming home from school at 3 o’clock and so forth all cut heavily into 
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our attendance. However, there are many faithful members who feel 
very strongly about our school needs and they have come anyway, 
despite the difficulties. I would like for them to stand so that you can 
see how many area 6 people did come. 

Mr. Ranaut. You have a good representation. 

Mrs. Snevu. Others will arrive throughout the afternoon, Their 
names are being gathered at the door. 

The page attached is a 10-year record of the Board of Education’s 
request for school construction and the amounts actually appropriated. 

Mr. Rasavut. Requests to whom? 

Mrs. Snevx. Request of the School Board to the Commissioners. 
As you can quickly see, the pattern has been to “cut requests by half.” 

History of appropriations for capital outlay for schools, 1947-57 


Board of | | Percent 


| 
| 
Board of | Percent 
Year Education Appro- | appro- || Year Education Appro- | appro- 
| request priated priated request |  priated | priated 
—_—— —--- - _—— -——_-|— —- — — --- —— - ——--- = | -— - - - 
| j | 
1947_. | $6, 525, 480 $2, 783, 380 | 40 || 1953 $12,007,000 | $1,051,000 | 9 
FR - = +> 8, 569, 000 | 4, 269, 230 | 50 | 1954-.......| 9, 835, 000 3, 189, 000 32 
1949 11, 600, 000 4, 965, 683 42 || 1955 10, 703, 000 6, 947, 000 65 
) i ee 2, 581, 450 2, 720, 250 () || 1956 Lowe 6, 959, 360 4, 011, 300 58 
, lel 9, 711, 650 4, 742, 500 | 49 1957 | 8, 080, 450 | 5, 221, 700 64 
1952... 9, 142; 400 7027, 350 | 77 | 





! All, but small because of Korean war. 


Norve.-—In 1958 budget of Commissioners, 60 percent of request. 


While these cuts have come regularly, the child population has in- 
creased regularly. Now the last corner of our existing buildings has 
been converted to classrooms * * * If this program were only tempo- 
‘ary, we could grit our teeth and bear it until it was past. But it is 
not temporary. Population figures will keep right on going up. 

These children must have enough teachers to make it of some prac- 
tical use to go to school at all. But what do we do with these room- 
less classes? First, because it’s expedient, there are double shifts. 
Simultaneously, there should be a speeded-up schedule on construction. 

Because of backlog and continuing increases in numbers of school- 
children, we need a heavy investment beginning this year in class- 
rooms and facilities. The School Board asked $1414 million for this 
budget—we really need at least twice that much—and the budget al- 
lows less than $9 million. 

Space needs that have been put aside for a decade and more have 
not resolved themselves at the end of a fiscal year. They have stayed 
right there. Now the accumulated stack of troubles is so big, so over- 
whelming, that some folks can hardly bear to look at it, much less try 
to plan a way to do something about it. 

The school administration last fall at the request of the School 
Board and the citizens made up a list of construction needs up to 1961. 
Backlog accounts for 60 percent of the list. We have checked the 
items with our own local schools—and the list is valid, even conserva- 
tive. 

Space pressure also shows up in another way—for example, junior 
high school achievement tests. Children coming to junior high from 
the most crowded buildings and the largest classes in elementary 
schools, have scored lowest. While crowding undoubtedly is not the 
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only factor, it certainly appears beyond the realm of sheer coincidence 
that low achievement and large classes go hand in hand. Public, 
parochial, and private-school educators agree that the size of the ¢ lass 
has much to do with how much the teacher can teach and to what 
heights the children can achieve. 

Duri ing the years, while the budget for capital outlay has been cut 
in half, no one seems to have kept in ‘mind the fact that so-c: alled future | 
needs are in just a matter of months present needs—and that in addi- 
tion, it takes 2 years from the time money is actually appropriated 
until the building is opened for classes. In effect, the School Board 
has only asked for what was pressuring it right at that moment— 
knowing even then that about half of what was asked for would be 
dropped off to wait and wait and wait. 

We know that schools don’t draw tourists, or sports fans, or pro- 
duce salable goods, or contribute cash to the tax collector’s current 
take. All that schools do is invest money in people. 

| 


The returns are long in coming—as a nation we are just now feel- 
ing the full effects from investments made 30 years ago in public 
education. I recall the talk in my own Carolina community in the 
twenties when the costly building program for consolidated rural 
schools was launched. “Tt costs too much. We can’t afford it.” 

Were they right 30 years ago to make themselves afford it? Was it 
worth it? As a member of the first graduating class that had the 
full benefit from 11 years education in my home community’s new 
school, I would like to point out that in 1929 in North Carolina, per 
capita Income was $354; in 1954 it was almost $1,200. Even allowing 
for inflation, the Change 3 is tremendous. 

The trained mind has indeed been our most valuable national re- 
source, our most productive asset. 

We parents now living in the District of Columbia ask you this 
serious question : Is there any source, any method, any way at all you 
can help us get some extra money now to speed up our construction 
schedule without jeopardizing the operating budget we so badly need? 

If our educational lag continues, what can we expect 30 years from 
today? ‘Time isa slow mirror, but it does reflect, and in due course, 
it reflects with unc ompromising accuracy, 

Tank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rasavt. Thank you. 


Pusiic SCHOOLS 


WITNESS 
DR. ELLIS HAWORTH, JANNEY PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Razsatr. Dr. Haworth, you are from the Janney Parent- 
Teacher Association ? 

Mr. Hawortu. I am, sir. 

Mr. Rasavut. We will be pleased to hear from you. 

Mr. Haworru. I am a member of the legislature of the Janney 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

The Janney School Parent-Teacher Association wishes to call to 
your attention one specific item in the 1958 District of Columbia bud- 
get requests which is of special interest to us. The Public Library 
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Board requested approximately $500,000 for a new branch library 
building, to be erected on a site that is now a part of the Janney play- 
ground. The District of Columbia Commissioners did not approve 
this request. ‘The Commisioners now have before them a proposal of 
the Board of Education for a 5-year building program, which includes 
the construction of an 8-room addition to the Janney School. Should 
both this addition and the branch library be built upon the present 
playground space, there would obviously be far too little left for play- 
ground use by a greatly increased student body. We hope you will 
not approve funds for the library on this site in view of the plans for 
an addition to the school building. 

We are in favor of a branch library, but not on the playground site. 
We also hope that all of the items in the bill relating to the public 
schools will be retained and that items requested by. the Board of 
Education and disapproved by the District of Columbia Commission- 
ers will be restored to the bill by you. You have that list by previous 
speakers as to the items concerned. In 1953, the amount spent, per 

capita, on education by the District of ( eae placed Washington 
in 13th place among the 18 largest cities and in 29th place among the 
11 cities with a population of 250,000 or more. In 1954, from figures 
from the United States Census Bureau reports, Washington again 
was in 13th place among the 18 largest cities, but had dropped to 54th 
place among the 41 cities with a population of 250,000, or more. 

The public schools of Washington have some problems that are 
unique among the large cities of ‘the United States. M: any of these 
problems are a result of a long-continued program of in idequate funds. 
Arlington County, Va., has a school tax rate of $2.03 per $100 of 
assessed value on real estate. It is $2.50 on personal property. 

The little town of Chagrin Falls, Ohio (population about 3,000), 
lying about 30 miles from Cleveland, recently increased its school- 
tax rate to a rate which, if applied in Washington, would yield our 
schools a revenue of about $150 million for the coming year. They 
believe in their school system. 

If these communities and many others like them believe so strongly 
in supporting their public se hools, surely the Nation’s Capital should 
be equally strong in its support of its schools. The fundamental 
philosophy of this Nation is to make education available to all of our 
children, but for some years there has been an ad lendum to this 
statement: “but not if they live in the Nation’s Capital.” 

Gentlemen, you cannot longer afford to have this stigma attached to 
your actions. 

One way in which you can correct. this situation is by making avail- 
able, in addition to the items in the present bill, about $16 million for 
capital outlay for new schools. This is about the amount needed 
for the first year of the 5-year building program recently sponsored 
by the District of Columbia Board of Education. Details of this pro- 
gram may be obtained from the Board of Education. 

Where, you may ask, is this sum to be obtained? In three possible 
ways: (1) By elimin: ating some items of other agencies now in the 
bill which are less urgent; (2) by increasing the Federal payment 
above the present figure of $23 million; and (3) by authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to advance the money from Federal funds 
and instructing the District of Columbia Commissioners to include 
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in their annual budget requests for the next 25 years an amount sufli- 
cient to amortize the debt, including interest at prevailing rates, over 
this 25-year period. 

I might say in conclusion, sir, that the Office of Education a year 
or so ago published a very complete study of public-school programs. 
To the best of my recollection, not a single large city in the country 
attempts to finance its school buildings as we do. 

Thank you for this opportunity to ‘present my views. 


Pursiic Scuoors 
WITNESS 


MRS. CHARLES ROBERTS, PRESIDENT, HORACE MANN PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATION NO. 6 


Mr. Razavr. Mrs. Roberts, you are president of Horace Mann 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, No. 62 

Mrs. Ronerts. Yes. 

Mr. Ranaut. Youare going to address yourself to the school system ? 

Mrs. Roperrs. Yes, sir; primarily to the textbooks and supplies 
item. That is my main concern. I have a few comments to make, 
and my main concern here today is to ask this committee that it earn- 
estly consider restoring to the budget the additional amount for text- 
books and supplies, asked for it by the school administration. 

Mr. Chairman, I am Mrs. Charles Roberts, president of area 6, 
PTA council. I have just a few comments to make. My main con- 
cern is to ask that this committee earnestly consider restoring to the 
budget the additional amount for textbooks and supplies asked by 
the school administration. 

The amount now in the budget is $58,201, $19,700 of which is in- 
tended for the anticipated new enrollment. This leaves some $38,000 
increase for 108,000 pupils—an average increase of $0.35 per pupil. 
In preparing this statement, we have checked among other things 
the prices of textbooks, and found that many texts have risen in price 
from $0.50 to $0.75 a copy. This means that even with the increase 
permitted in the budget of $0.35 per pupil that actually our youngsters 
will be getting fewer textbooks this coming year because of the price 
increase. Another fact which we learned, in which we felt the com- 
mittee would be interested in hearing, concerns the spending of the 
so-called student fund—each secondary = in the District has a 
fund, the money being obtained from locker fees. This money nor- 
mally would be used to buy things for the school that a public-school 
system would ordinarily not supply, such as a cot or blanket for the 
first-aid room, a chair for the teachers’ lounge, additional silverware 
for the cafeteria. and so forth. However, we found that in our 16 high 
schools during the past 18 months, that over $12,000 of the student 
funds have been used to buy needed textbooks, supplies, and reading 
aids; for example, Anacostia High School spent almost $3,100, Wilson 
High School spent some $1,200 for textbooks, and so down the list 
of schools. If this is the story in our senior high schools, we can be 
sure our 23 junior high schools are in the same position. 


SS 
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Senior HicuH ScHoout Orrice 


Student funds spent for textbooks and supplies and for teaching aids for 1955-56 
and 1957 to date in senior high schools, based on reports submitted by principals 


| 











" 
Textbooks | Reading 
School and aids 
wee 
ean ea a “ <_-¥ Jp -riscetenigpiienitiiesieai Acie ire 
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Spingarn «debaws - &S td ph di busudulehutabss : 7 301. 20 430. 59 
Western... : os 7 = ache re Ser tes c 402, 25 24.44 
Wilson 7 Fd J See 1, 233. 24 None 
Total 4 eee Ts ta 9, 762. 63 3, 149. 36 


I know that in the junior high school my daughter attends, the 
student fund annually amounts to some $600. This year the principal 
has spent approximately $400 for textbooks, and is using a large part 
of the remaining $200 to purchase standardized tests, items. again 
which should be supplied by the school system, but for which the Dis- 
trict lacks money. 

As a parent and taxpayer, I ask that this committee in conference 
vote to restore the money to the textbook and supplies item, so that 
our children may have more and not less. We want the pupils in the 
District of Columbia public schools to have a solid education, and 
this they are denied, if they are denied the very tools of learning. 
I thank the committee for its courtesy in hearing me. 

Mr. Rapaut. Where does the student fund come from ? 

Mrs. Roserts. This is the money that they obtained from their 
locker fees. Each school may set a fee—25 cents a semester or 50 
cents—and it is spent at the discretion of the principal. 

Mr. Rasavr. Is not the locker paid for by the school ? 

Mrs. Roserts. The rental of the locker is 25 cents. 

Mr. Rasaut. The original cost of the locker is borne by the School 
Board ¢ 

Mrs. Roperts. Yes. 

Mr. Razavut. There is nothing wrong about using the money from 
the lockers for any purpose beneficial to education. 

Mrs. Roperts. That is very true and apparently the schools have 
sufficient number of such needs that they would like to use it for within 
the school itself, but they have been forced to spend it on textbooks. 

Mr. Ranaut. That could = true but textbooks would be a first 

category of need, I would sa 

Mrs. Roperts. I agree with that, but I think this 35 cents being 
allowed in the budget when a textbook has risen 75 cents per copy 
makes it very evident that the children are not going to have the 
books. 

Mr. Rapavut. I agree that it is well to bring that increased cost to 
the attention of the committee. 

Mrs. Roperts. Yes, sir. 

Thank you. 
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Pusiic SCHOOLS 
WITNESS 
MRS. RICHARD LYONS, HORACE MANN PTA AREA 6 


Mr. Rapavt. I see that you are from the Horace Mann Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

Mrs. Lions. Yes, sir. 

Iam Mildred Lyons, legislative chairman of the Horace Mann PTA. 
T want to discuss the needs of Horace Mann, a fairly small elementary 
school in Northwest Washington but typical of many in that area. 

We strongly support the Commissioner’s request for 212 additional] 
classroom teachers. But we have no space to put another needed 
teacher. We especially ask that money be provided now to build the 
addition to Horace Mann which was approved as part of the old public 
works program but apparently has been delayed. This is not in the 
Commissioners’ budget. But we need it now. 

Twenty-five years ago when Horace Mann was built the plans 
called for an H-shaped building. An I-shaped—one leg of the H—was 
built. No rooms have been added although enrollment has climbed 
steadily to above capacity. Last year our pupil-teacher ratio was 
37 to 1. This is far above the 32 to 1 ratio advised by educators for 
effective teaching. 

This year Horace Mann has a pupil-teacher ratio of 34 to 1, only 
because some parents were so discouraged and disgusted they trans- 
ferred their children to private schools. This relieves the load at 
Horace Mann, but is not a proper solution. 

We endorse the Board of Education’s request for 16 additional spe- 
cial teachers in elementary schools and hope some would be science 
eachers. Despite the Nation’s need for scientists, the public schools 
can offer little training to fifth and sixth graders who need a founda- 
tion for advanced work ahead. There are so few special science 
teachers in the school system that their visits to Horace Mann are 
about 9 weeks apart. Space and equipment for experiments is almost 
nonexistent at our school with or without a science teacher because 
the room designed for arts and crafts had to be used for a third-grade 
room. If space were made available, visits scheduled every 2 weeks 
could produce a very effective program. 

Mr. Ranaut. Who is entertaining these children here ? 

Mrs. Lyons. That is Dick Mansfield, the safety expert. 

Mr. Rapsavt. The safety expert ? 

Mrs. Lyons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rapaut. There is one thing about these children, they are all 
smiling. 

I have with me a picture showing a Horace Mann assembly. It 
shows more than 300 children crowded into the second floor hi allway 
and seated on the floor. This is the only space large enough for an 
assembly. Fire regulations prohibit using chairs in the hallw ay lead- 
ing to the exits. The PTA meets in the hs ill, too, but we have spec ial 
permission to use the children’s low hard chairs at these evening 
meetings. 

The plaster and roof of Horace Mann are sound, but the walls are 
bulging. Every room is being used to capacity. Very little space is 
left to add more desks. A large estate in the neighborhood has been 
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sold for a housing development. It is hard to see where the school 
will find space for these children. It takes 2 years fora school to be 
built after the money is appropriated. So our space and teacher 
problem is not really in the future. It isimmediate. Thank you. 

Mr. Rasaut. I would like to say a word. L have to be complimen- 
tary to all of these ladies and gentlemen. Everyone here is speaking 
in the interest of someone else, which I greatly admire. I know that 
ever since the time that Cain ran from the wrath of God and said, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” the opposite is just true. So, it is nice to see 
people who want to be their brother’s keeper. 


PusLic ScHooLs 


WITNESS 


MRS. RICHARD G. RADUE, CHAIRMAN, WASHINGTON LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PTA 


Mr. Ranaut. Mrs. Radue, you are the Washington chairman of the 
legislative committee of the National Congress of the Parent-Teachers 
Association ¢ 

Mrs. Rapur. Yes. 

Mr. Rasaur. Your subject will be schools ¢ 

Mrs. Rapur. That is right, sir. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is a national organ- 
ization of which the District of Columbia Congress is 1 of 50 State 
branches. Because our membership believes that the Nation’s Capital, 
which was created for the single purpose of ome iding a home for our 
Federal Government, belongs to all of the Nation’s citizens, it is one 
of the guiding policies of the organization’s legislative program that 
adequate funds should be provided for W ashington’s school and com- 
munity services. 

As spokesmen for 1014 million Americans throughout the 48 States, 
we strongly urge the appropriation of the full amount authorized as 
the Federal payment to the District of Columbia—%23 million. Our 
membership believes that every American citizen is a part owner of 
the District of Columbia. As shareholders we want our common prop- 
erty to be more than a beautiful city of marble buildings and magnifi- 
cent vistas: we want it to be a good town for children to grow up in. 
And the way a town takes care of its children depends largely wpon 
the quality of its schools. 

We urge your favorable consideration of the budget submitted to 
you by the Commissioners. In recent years the Board of Education 
has struggled to meet the rising tide of youngsters flooding into the 
schools, ‘and the results of two large classes, of the inadequacy of 
special services, of the lack of preventive treatment, have been 
explosive. 

We urge your approval of the Commissioners’ request for 212 new 

~achers in the elementary schools. Reducing overlarge classes will 
help all the children of Washington more than any other single 
measure. When a class has 15 or 18 more children than a teacher can 
reach, it is not 15 or 18 children who suffer; it is the entire class. 

We urge your support of the proposal to add 16 special teachers in 
the elementary schools. When the children who require special teach- 
ing are kept in the regular classrooms, both groups suffer. Unless the 
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schools can provide more teachers for the retarded, the whole com- 
munity will pay in lowered educational achievements for some chil- 
dren, and in illiteracy and delinquency for some unhappy youngsters. 

We strongly urge your approval of the proposed expansion of the 
testing services. There is a critical need for this program. Last year 
6 staff members handled 1,200 individual cases—with 4,700 more wait- 
ing. For fieldwork 8 psychologists served 175 buildings. The Com- 
missioners have requested 9 additional psychologists and 7 clerks. All 
over the country public and private groups working for the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency report that early diagnosis and care of poten- 
tial delinquents is one of the most hopeful methods of control. We 
urge your support of a program both preventive and remedial. 

Members of our organization are taxpayers who know what it is 
to balance their own budgets, in order to pay their taxes. But as 
thoughtful and responsible citizens we realize that more money will 
have to be spent on education on every level, and we believe that it 
is the best investment that we can make. As shareholders in the 
Nation’s Capital we urge that you gentlemen—our Board of Direc- 
tors—appropriate the full share of our payment—$23 million—for 
the maintenance of the property that belongs to every American 
citizen. 

Mr. Rasavut. Thank you very much. 





Pusiic ScHOOLSs 
WITNESS 


MRS. HARVEY O. CRAVER, AREA 2, COUNCIL B, PTA, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA CONGRESS OF PTA 


Mr. Rasavut. Mrs. Harvey O. Craver. You are from area 2, council 
B, of the Parent-Teachers’ Association, District of Columbia Congress 
ofthe PTA. You are going to talk about schools, too ? 

Mrs. Craver. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, Area 2, council B, of the District of Columbia Congress 
of PTA is comprised of six schools—Keene, Rudolph, Shepherd, 
Truesdell, Whittier, elementary schools, and the Military Road School 
for Retarded Children. 

For the past 50 years or more there has been an increasing lag in 
the school-building program not only in Washington but over our 
Nation in general, especially in urban areas. 

Nobody, it seems, has been able to have the foresight to build schools 
that would take care of an increased school population for even 10 
years ahead 

Then the general public rise up and criticise the school officials—it is 
of course, blamed to a poor curriculum, inefficient administrators and 
teachers, bad discipline, etc. Of course, none of these above-mentioned 
points are perfect, probably never will be: but there is no teacher no 
matter with how many degrees in education who could do real justice 
to a class of 38 to 45 normal pupils with a few emotionally disturbed 
children thrown in for good measure in a school day of 5 hours with 
her lunch hour spent, partially at least, sopping up the milk spilled 
in the lunchroom or wiping up the blood caused by a too-crowded and 
gravel-filled playground. 
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No elementary school principal, however hale and hearty, is able to 
cope with a school of 1,000 pupils, 25 or more teachers, checking of 
registration cards, ukcsunit records, monthly reports, conferences 
with parents, and PTA committees, meetings with teachers, princi- 
pals, and administrators without help of a clerk and assistant prin- 
cipal, and live the life of a normal human being; for teachers and 
principals are expected to be human, very human and humane. 

What is needed, and badly, is more ees and a lower ratio, 
30 to 1 per teacher and more assistant principals and clerks. 

May I here please insert a concrete example from our own area of 
the city. 

In 1953 a new wing of 11 classrooms and a new auditorium was 
added to the then overcrowded Keene Elementary School, after many 
weary months of persuading with maps and proofs on the part of 
school administrators, the principal, and the Keene PTA. 

At the first PTA meeting in October the auditorium could not even 
furnish standing room. Another 30 feet on the auditorium was surely 
needed. 

The second year, 1954, the auditorium was divided into four class- 
rooms by wooden screens, the library was turned into a classroom, and 
a temporary structure was requested, 

Last year, months after it was scheduled to be finished, a metal 
temporary building, four classrooms, was filled to capacity. A new 
elementary school in the area is now nearing completion. Next, where 
are all these sixth-grade classes going to attend junior high school 
with Macfarland, Taft, and Paul already filled to overflowing? Next 
hurdle—a new junior high. How the problem keeps snowballing. 

The appropriation for the 1958 budget includes construction of a 
new junior high school at First Street and Riggs Road NE., and a 12- 
room addition to the Whittier Elementary School at Fifth and Sheri- 
dan Streets NW. This would take care of the needs of our immediate 
area, except for a much larger expansion of the Military Road School 
for Retarded Children. This school was not included in the budget. 

“Delinquent” is a word that has been much tossed about of late 
years, mostly with the prefix “juvenile.” The dictionary gives the 
meaning of delinquent as “one who neglects or fails to perform, a 
duty—an offender.” 

Right here I should like to tell you of the Macfarland Guidance 
Clinic in our area of the city, which has been in existence for 3 years 
under the splendid leadership of Mrs. Agnes Arnold, assistant prin- 
cipal of Macfarland. It has been entirely financed by civic and PTA 
and clubs of the area; and the psychiatric, psychological, and social 
services staff, under the supervision of Dr. George Sprehn, have given 
free volunteer service once a week for all those 3 years. Such clinics 
should be included in school budgets for this and other areas of the 
city. If emotional instability could be detected at an early age and 
help given the young child and the parents we feel that there would 
not be so many so-called incorrigibles in the secondary and high 
schools. 

In short, a rapidly increasing school population is going to require 
more classrooms, more teachers ; expanded occupational and vocational 
schools, lower pupil-teacher ratio, more clerical help and assistant 
princials on an enlarged testing program staff, some paid psychologists 
and psychiatrists, and an expanded program for retarded children. 
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We urgently request this committee to do all in your per er to see 
that the Board of Education’s original estimate “of $14,963,000 is 
restored. 

Also, we wish to urge Congress to go half and half with the expense 
account of the District of C olumbia. 

Thank you for time to present our views. 

Mr. Rapavr, You know, Mrs. Craver, I think.since I have heard you 
summarize the whole story, that the only party I know of around here 
who has not been delinquent is Dan C ‘pid. 

Thank you very much. 

Pusiic SCHOOLS 


WITNESS 


MRS. CHARLOTTE R. LOVE, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, COUNCIL 24, 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Razavr. Now we will hear from Mrs. Charlotte R. Love, legis- 
lative chairman of council 2A, Parent-Teacher Association. 

Mrs. Love. Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the District of Columbia, my name is Charlotte R. 
Love. Iam appearing on behalf of the PTA council A, area 2, repre- 
senting the parents of "12 schools in the northwest section of W: ishing- 
ton. which includes 10 elementar vy schools, the Macfarland Junior High 
School, and the Health School for Crippled Children. I am really 
not speaking for the Health School because their problems are a little 
different from other schools in the area, I believe they have their own 
spokesman here this afternoon, but they are in our council 2A of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

First, I want to thank you for your patience, understanding, and the 
support you gave our 1957 school budget last year at this time. The 
parents and children are indeed grateful. Our school picture has im- 
proved but there is still much room for further improvement: there- 
fore, we urge this committee to approve the entire 1958 school budget. 
submitted by the school administrators, and particularly the following 
items: 

Teachers: Funds for 212 teachers to meet an increased enroll- 
ment and to reduce class size. <All of the schools in this area have 
some classes now with 35 to 43 children. The main reason for our 
large classes in this area is the changing population in many neighbor- 
hoods and the new families moving into the area have more children 
of the elementary and preschool age than of the teen-age group. 
Therefore, all of the schools have almost twice as many children com- 
ing into the first grade as are leaving the sixth grade. 

2. Special teac ‘hers: Funds requested for 16 special teachers. Every 
school in the area has children that should be in special classes, such as 
remedial, speech, or atypical. For example, the Bruce School, which 
is the oldest school in our area, has 40 children that are overage and 
have repeated a grade twice. They should not be in regular classes, 
but in special remedial classes. Recent tests show there is a very 
definite need for more special teachers. 

Testing service: Funds of $97,365 for testing materials, clerks, 
and professional staff in the Department of Pupil Appraisal. The 
present staff are only able to test 1,200 children a year and service 50 
buildings of the 175. All 12 schools in this area have many pupils 
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waiting to be tested? An adequate testing program is the basis for 
remedial help, and can often prevent juvenile delinquents. a 

4. Textbooks and supplies: Funds in the amount of $101,774 1s 
urgently requested. (This is the amount requested by the school au- 
thorities and another item cut by the District Commissioners.) All 
of the schools in our area have an inadequate amount of textbooks 
and supplies because of the rapid enrollment growth. Each year the 
allotment for textbooks and supplies is based on the October enroll- 
ment for that year, and no allowance is made for increases withrm 
the school year or for expected increases or boundary changes for 
the next year. For example, the West School, since 1953, has increased 
two or more classes every year. This is also true of other schools in 
the area. Therefore, this means an increasing shortage of books and 
supplies because no allowance has been made for the newly opened 
classes. Also, the allotment of $4.25 per child has remained the same 
over the past 10 years, even in the face of a continuing rise in the price 
of textbooks and supplies. 

5. Assistant principals: Although funds for 23 assistant principals 
was omitted from the school budget by the Commissioners, we feel 
there is a great need for them. Nine of the ten elementary schools 
in this area have enrollments ranging from 530 to 1,100 pupils. The 
other elementary school (Powell) must share a principal with a school 
in the Northeast area. This means that much of the time, a teacher 
must. leave her class unattended to register new students or answer 
telephone calls in the office. Also, it is not possible for one principal 
of a school with a large enrollment to meet all the demands of her 
office and still adequately supervise and help new probationary and 
temporary teachers. 

6. Building construction: Last but by far one of the most im- 
portant requests for you to consider today to meet our school needs. 
The backlog of school-construction needs reached emergency pro- 
portions several years ago and continues to get worse each year. 
In the last 10 years the District has built. 10 new schools compared to 
43 new schools and 40 additions to old buildings in neighboring Mont- 
gomery County, Md. 

All 10 elementary schools in our area date from 1889 to 1930, there- 
fore, the newest building is 27 years old and the oldest is 68 years old. 
All of the schools in this area are operating over the rated capacity 
load, and using every inch of available space for classrooms, which 
includes library space, clinical rooms, and basement rooms. 

I have given you five pictures. If you will look at No. 1, that is 
the third-grade class at Powell School. There are 38 pupils. We 
could not get all of the children in the picture, but tried to get all we 
could. 

In the second picture, this is a class at Parkview School. There are 
41 first graders. 

The third picture is the fourth-grade elass at Barnard School, with 
43 children. 

The fourth picture is the sixth-grade class at Bruce Schcool with 
40 children. 

And the fifth picture is a third-grade class at West School in the 
basement in an old home economics room. You will notice the tem- 
porary blackboard, the sink, and the hood for the stove are still there. 
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Although there are only 35 pupils in the class and the room is big 
enough, it is not set up as a classroom. 

Mr. Razaut. Are these schools in your area? 

Mrs. Love. Yes. If you will notice, on the last sheet of my state- 
ment I have listed all schools in the area I am representing. 

(The list of schools referred to is as follows :) 


ween vepyppentas 














Date con- 
Name Location structed 

| 
Bancroft Elementary--.--.-......--.--.------ 18th and Newton Sts_. | 1924 
Barnard Elementary -.-...-.-.....------.--.--- 4th and Decatur Sts , | 1926 
Bruce Elementary Kenyon St. and Sherman Ave | 1898 
Monroe Laboratory Se hool.. Tap Cees. 6553.4 20 25 05-28. } 1889 
Mott Elementary - -...------ 4th and W Sts_-_- : 1909 
Parkview Elementary-.---.............---.-- Warder and Newton Sts. 1916 
Petworth Elementary-.--........--..---..-.-- 8th and Shepherd Sts. - eeaenl ’ 1926 
Powell Elementary. -.-.-..-.-.------- e 14th and Upshur Sts ‘ 1930 
Raymond Elementary.......-.....-------.--| 10th and Spring Rd , sb | 1924 
Pe I ine nso ndidanncslecnks 14th and Farragut Sts_-----. Seren | 1912 
Macfarland Junior High _____- ...-| lowa ad Georgia Ave -- ee 
Health School for Crippled Children ____-... 13th and Allison Sts_. sppbdsecsds A ead 





Mrs. Lovr. Although our area is not included in the capital outlay 
funds request this year, we are in the first priority group of Dr. 
Corning’s “borrowing program” construction list. With enrollment 
pressure mounting every year, and the brief picture I’ve given you 
of the needs in our area, I’m sure you can see where we will have an 
emergency need for more classrooms next year. 

Because we feel that the District of Columbia can afford to hire 
enough teachers to teach our youth and build enough classrooms to 
house our children properly, and because the District Commissioners 
year after year ignore our requests, we come to you as the head of our 
family, to meet the crisis in our schools. Failure to give our children 
a proper education will mean a higher crime rate, more health and 
welfare problems, and a lowered earning capacity of our graduates. 
If allowed to continue, Washington Avilf Beodttie a less desirable place 
to live. 

We realize the cost will be great and approve the following suggested 
a of financing our school needs: 

1. A larger and more realistic Federal payment to the District. 

2. A long-term Federal loan program for school construction, as 
proposed by Dr. Corning. This would not only hold down the tax 
rates but actually introduce a new element of stability into city 
financing, by making it easier to project future revenue needs. The 
public-works program has already proved to be inadequate. 

3. Include the District schools in the “federally impacted area pro- 
gram.’ 

We respectfully urge this committee to take appropriate action, and 
we thank you again for your kind considerations. 
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Pusiic ScHooLs 







WITNESS 


MRS. GORDON VAN SANFORD, PRESIDENT, BANCROFT PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Razavt. We will now hear from Mrs. Gordon Van Sanford of 
the Bancroft School Parent-Teacher Association, area 2A. 

Mrs. Van Sanrorp. Mr. Chairman, may Mrs. Frank Strope, presi- il 
dent of PTA Council A, area 2, use part of my time, 1 minute of my . 
time / 

Mr. Ranaut. You want 4 minutes and want to yield 1 minute to 
her? 

Mrs. Van Sanrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Rapavt. All right. 

Mrs. Van SanFrorp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
represent the Bancroft Elementary School Parent-Teac her Associa- 
tion. We urge the appropriation committee to approve the entire 
school budget. 

Bancroft E lementary School is bounded by Irving Street, Rock 
Creek Park, Ogden Street, and 14th Street NW. The enrollment is 
650 to 700 pupils. It stays at about these figures all year but there 
is such a turnover that during every sc hool year there are nearly 
1,500 children in the school. This constant turnover among the pupils 

‘auses a great many problems with respect to individual pupil assign- 
ment, fitting them into the proper study groups, and the administra- 
tive details; then added to these problems there is the staggering prob- 
lem of how to make the supplies last a full year when used by so many 
children. The $4.25 per pupil per year allotted during the past 10 
years cannot possibly be stretched to cover the current “needs to say 
nothing of the accumulation of needs built up by inadequate funds 
in the past. Four dollars and twenty-five cents for each child is not 
enough in an area where the same child uses the equipment all year 
long and can be taught proper care and conservation of his equip- 
ment; obviously it cannot possibly be enough when a number of chil- 
dren use this same $4.25 worth of equipment and the allotment is 
based on one not several children and furthermore is based on the 
previous year’s — with no regard for the inevitable increase 
in enrollment each ye There should be a general fund for supply- 
ing schools which Scan unanticipated large increases in September 
enrollment and for use also to supplement the supplies for schools 
such as ours which have a heavy turnover during each year. 

Last spring and all this school year the se hools of the District of 
Columbia have been and are still making surveys. You can obtain 
statistics on how many children are in District of Columbia schools 
this year; how many are boys, how many girls, how many white, 
colored and other, and what State or countries they come from; where 
are the ones who were with us last year, where did they come from, 
where did they go, which side of which block has how many chi! dren. 
We have counted these children by every conceivable means of ; roup- 
ing—but we still come out with too many children and too few class- 
rooms and too few teachers, and too few supplies. For at least. 10 
years we have been waiting for these children to mysteriously dis- 
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appear so we would not have to build more schools, hire more teachers 
and buy more supplies. It simply must be recognized that our chil- 
dren are overfilling our schools and are going part-time or are in over- 
crowded classrooms or classes held in basements, auditoriums, cafe- 
terias, etc. 

For years we have been trying to run our schools on less than a bare 
minimum. School operating items which are curr ently being paid for 
from principals’ and teachers’ personal funds or from limited non- 
governmental parent-teacher association funds or which the schools 
are doing without because appropriations for operating expenses 
simply are not sufficient to cover them would make up a list that could 
run for pages. These items run from mop buckets, soap, postage, 
bookshelves, radios, phonographs, encyclopedias, patrol raincoats, 
food for children marooned at school, to an adequate number of 
special teachers within the school system and sufficient pupil appraisal 
testing personnel and equipment (all of our children have to wait at 
least a year to be tested), more regular teachers, assistant principals 
for elementary schools, clerks in newly formed units, adequate amounts 
of schoolroom supplies, psychiatric and psychological services and 
so on until we get to the major item—more school buildings. 

An important example of not having enough funds is the use of 
the school mail-carrier service. Mail from v various schools is sent 
to a central school-distribution point where it is picked up 2 or 3 
times a week, then it is taken to another distribution point or the 
Franklin School and then the various schools send someone to one of 
these second distribution points to pick up their own mail. Sometimes 
it takes 3 or more weeks to send and receive an answer from one 
school to another even though the mail is written and answered im- 
mediately. No business as important as our schoolchildren’s welfare 
should have such inadequate means of communications. In emergen- 
cies the principals use personal funds for postage. Over a period 
of time this can become quite an expense for our principals. Surely 
the budget of the District of Columbia schools can be increased sufli- 
ciently to cover the purchase of some 3-cent stamps. We will not go 
into any of the other examples as we feel sure you also are very aware 
of the many needs. In such matters the District of Columbia, schools 
are living hand-to-mouth, and too often with no hand available. 

Appropriations for the complete school budget supplemented by 
Dr. Corning’s $70 million borrowing plan would enable the school 
personnel to quit the part-time job of trying to scrape together enough 
funds to run our schools and once more permit the chief business 
of our District of Columbia puplic schools to be education. 

Mr. Rasavt. What is this $70 million program ¢ 

Mrs. Van Sanrorp. We would like for you to use Dr. Corning’s 
$70 million borrowing plan. 

Mr: Rapavt. That is not or has not been before the Committee. 

Mrs. VAN SanForp. I am sorry. I am sure you will. It is some- 
thing that is going to cover every item in the school system. Thank 
you. 
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PusLic SCHOOLS 


WITNESS 
MRS. FRANK F. STROPE, PRESIDENT OF PTA COUNCIL A, AREA 2 


Mr. Rasaur. We will now hear Mrs. Frank F. Strope for 1 minute. 

Mrs. Srropr. I will surprise you. It will not even take 1 minute. 

I am Mrs. Frank Strope, president of Council A of Area 2 of the 
District Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

More than 3 years ago our council set up the Macfarland Guidance 
Clinic as a pilot project to furnish the pupils in our area immediate 
diagnostic services relating to emotional and behavior problems. 

Although we realize this clinic is not meeting all the needs of the 
community—a great number of people have been helped through this 
media. Consequently on the 4th of March this year—the board of 
trustees of the clinic recommended to the Superintendent of Schools 
and to the Board of Education that these clinics be incorporated in the 
services of the schools at once. 

The four points which I should like to emphasize at this time are 
not for the pupils in our Area alone, but for each and every school 
child and his parents in the District of Columbia : 

1. The inclusion in the school budget for 1959 of funds for the 
establishment of diagnostic clinics as a part of the public school 
system. 

2. The expansion of facilities for psychological examinations and 
case studies by the Pupil Appraisal Department. 

3. The establishment of two separate transitional schools, one for 
elementary school age pupils and one for secondary school age pupils, 
with adequate staff for each (outside of regularly established schools) 
under the authority of the Board of Education. 

4. The establishment of a 24-hour residential treatment center for 
children recommended for such care by a psychiatrist. 

Although these items do not appear in this form in the budget under 
consideration today; we urge that your uppermost consideration be 
given to inclusion in the 1958 appropriations. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rapavut. Thank you. 


Pusuiic SCHOOLS 
WITNESS 


REV. LEAMON WHITE, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
CARDOZO HIGH SCHOOL PARENT TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rasautr. Now we will hear Rev. L. W. White, Cardozo High 
School PTA, Area 3B. 

Mr. Wuirr. Mr. Chairman, I am chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Cardozo High School Parent Teacher Association. 

The Cardozo High School Parent-Teachers’ Association thanks you 
for granting me the opportunity to appear before your committee. 

We feel that the budget for our schools now in your hands is not 
adequate to meet the needs of our present school system and the prob- 
lems it is facing today. This proposed budget will, however, help 
ease some of the pressure placed upon our school system by— 
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1. Limited funds to hire extra teachers needed to meet increased 
class size due to increased school enrollments. 

2. Limited funds to build new plants or additions to present plants. 
I want to add here that we have an enrollment at Cardozo High 
School of over 1,400. 

3. Limited funds to purchase new equipment or to replace anti- 
quated and almost useless equipment. 

4. Limited funds to provide special teachers for remedial teaching 
on all school levels. 

5. Limited funds to provide psychiatric service for our emotionally 
disturbed children. 

It is our hope, though, that you will make it possible for our school 
system to adequately meet these problems and to solve them through 
the inclusion in the 1958 school budget ample funds to cover the cost 
of the items listed above. Funds for these purposes are sorely needed 
in order that our schools may do the effective job of teaching and edu- 
cating our youth that is expected and demanded of them. 

The Cardozo Parent-Teachers’ Association also requests that addi- 
tional funds be included in the school budget for furniture and equip- 
ment replacement and for maintenance and repairs in our school 
buildings. 

In 1956 Cardozo High School submitted requests to be included in 
the 1958 school budget for new furniture and equipment to replace that 
now in use. These items were approved by the School Board but 
stricken out by the District Commissioners, I imagine because of the 
lack of sufficient funds. Among the items stricken from the budget are 
several which Cardozo High Se *hool needs now. They are: 

1. One thousand lockers to replace the present lockers. The lockers 
now in use are 36 years old and have been welded and repaired many 
times during that period. The doors on many of the lockers are twisted 
or Ww arped. On others the locking mechanism is so worn that the 
door cannot be locked even with combination locks. New lockers are 
neded to provide a safe place for the pupils’ property, and for the 
school books and other school items issued to the pupils for which 
they are responsible. 

2. One hundred and seventy-five typewriting tables and chairs to re- 
place those now in use in five typewriting ‘classrooms. The type- 
writing tables and chairs now in use are 20 years old. The tables 
are weak, wobbly, and many of them beyond repair. The typewriting 
ts — are needed to provide a secure and firm base for the typewriters. 

The removal of the heating coils from the skylights to the floor 
of tee athletic office, woodwork shop, and physic al education lecture 
room. Cardozo has been trying since 1947 to have the heating prob- 
lem of oe rooms corrected. At the present time the temperature 
in these rooms averages 50° during the winter day when the heat is on. 
It drops to 44° after the heat is turned off at 3 p.m. In the evenings 
after basketball practice or other sports activities, it is almost too 
cold to change clothes during the winter season. The continual 
coldness of these rooms constitutes a health hazard for our students 
and faculty using the rooms. Therefore, the heating coils should 
be moved from the skylights, where they are of little value or use, 
and placed around the w alls of the rooms, or completely replaced with 

‘adiators around the walls. During the winter season it has been 
necessary to use electric radiators and heaters to furnish some little 
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heat where it is needed, because the coils in their present position are 
useless since heat rises rather than falls. 

In the opinion of the Cardozo Parent-Teacher Association the above i 
items are Hadly needed now at Cardozo High School. We ask that 
consideration be given these items in the 19: 58 school budget so that 
we will not have to ho vefully wish for favorable action on these 
items in the 1959 school Budget 

Mr. Ragavt. I am very interested in what you have brought to our 
attention, Reverend W hite, but the only item we have before us for 

Cardozo is renovation of a rifle range. 

Mr. Wuirr. That was the item presented. 

Mr. Razavt. I do not know whether renovation of a rifle range is 
more important than seeing that the rooms are properly heated or 
not, but that is what was brought before this committee for this 
particular activity. 

Mr. Wuire. Thank you. 

Mr. Rasavutr. Thank you. 

















Pusuic ScHooLs 


WITNESS 






WILLIAM J. FORMAN, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, WHITTIER SCHOOL 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION, AREA 2B 











Mr. Rapavut. We will now hear from Mr. William J. Forman. 
Mr. Forman is representing the Whittier School Parent-Teacher 
Association, et es 

Mr. Forman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our 
parent-teacher or ehitaations at Whittier School is aware of the resolu- 
tion passed by the House calling for the administration’s suggestions 
as to where and how the 1958 budget can be cut. We are also conscious 
of the mail reaching all Congressmen expressing disfavor at the size 
of the budget and urging steps to reduce appropriations below the 
requested amounts. 

We are sympathetic to the taxpayer’s wishes. However, we seek 
funds for our school system to finance a very essential commodity: 
education. 

This commodity, we believe, is of more importance to the Nation 
than all natural resources, W hich we gladly finance to develop without 
question, because “it pays off.” How can we utilize to the maximum 
extent our natural resources without qualified management and tech- 
nical personnel? And how can personnel be developed i in an inade- 
quate educational system? We must have an educational setup in the 
District of Columbia that will “pay off.” 

Our children are now obtaining skimpy training because of too 
many students per classroom. In the Whittier School, for example, 
there are now 22 teachers instructing the 860 pupils enrolled. One 
hundred pupils are expected to move into junior high school in June 
and new admissions in September are estimated at 140. Thus a net 
increase of 40, to 900 will be realized. This reflects a 4.4 percent in- 
crease for the 1 year. 

Utilizing the accepted ratio of 32 to 1, Whittier School will require 
28 teachers for 900 children in standard-size classes. In order to 
accommodate 900 students next September, we will be forced to plan 
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on part-time sessions for 10 classes. It is recognized that part-time 
sessions are not an ideal arrangement, but it is better for children to 
attend such classes with a maximum of 32 children, than to overload 
classrooms with an average of 41 students; our present room capacity 
applied to expected attendance, To avoid this we must have 6 addi- 
tional teachers. 

The sum included in the budget for textbooks and supplies is desper- 
ately needed. It represents slightly more than one-half of the full 
requirement as requested by the school board. This year our parent- 
teacher organization again contributed $300 toward this pur pose, since 
appropriated funds were insufficient to meet the true requirement. 
Teachers, also, have spent personal funds for supplies, and in other 
vases children were asked to bring supplies or money from home. 
These are drastic methods taken to obtain the technical aids our chil- 
dren need. Appropriated funds should be provided at the adequate 
rate of $7.50 per pupil, as is done in many other cities, rather than 
$4.25. 

Looking to space requirements for the future, we recommend the 
construction items under Superintendant Corning’s borrowing pro- 
gram. Speaking of Whittier’s Spec ific space need, an addition to the 
school i is needed at a cost of $525,000. As indicated above, part-time 
sessions are in prospect for 10 classes in September. Future needs 
will be present needs within 2 years, so now is the time to face up to 
reality. 

The growth of child population in the District of Columbia in the 
last decade is the basic reason for the schoolroom emergency. Figures 
issued by the District of Columbia Board of Education indicate that 
public-school enrollment for the school year starting September 1947 
was 81,900. Currently there are 108,400 youngsters attending public 
schools, an increase of 32.3 percent for that. period. The United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare estimates at 
least an 18 percent increase in school-age children nationwide over the 
next 5 years (38 million). This compares to a 21 percent increase 
that occurred during the past 5-year period (26.6 million to 32.2 
million). It is safe to assume that a similar school population in- 
crease can be expected in the District of Columbia. 

Finally, the big question of how to pay for this. The Federal Gov- 
ernment ‘should pay its proper share of the District Government oper- 
ations. A minimum of $40 million should be advanced in lieu of real 
estate taxes not paid for space occupied and other benefits received. 
Furthermore, the citizens of this area stand ready to help “pay the 
bill.” 

“ducated citizens are comparable to a natural. resource. It is 
power. Do we capitalize on it or let it go to waste? These future 
citizens will be the guardians of liberty. Our ancestors fought for 
it—we do today. 

Mr. Razwavt. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Forman. Thank you for the time, sir. 
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WITNESS 


MRS. HELEN EDWARDS, PRESIDENT, MARION P. SHADD SCHOOL 
PTA, AREA 4 


Mr. Rasavut. We will now hear from Mrs. Helen Edwards, presi- 
dent of the Marion P. Shadd School Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
area 4, 

Mrs. Epwarps. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Mrs. Helen Edwards, president of the Shadd School PTA. 

We are submitting these pictures in support of the testimony I am 
about to give. The conditions portrayed in these photographs existed 
last year, which was Shadd School’s first year. We are attempting to 
show here briefly but adequately what poor planning and unwise 
budget cutting can and has done to a school. During this period 
covered by the photographs, our classes ranged from 45 to 49. 

It is anticipated that at the beginning of the next school year, we 
will begin a regression to those highly undesirable conditions. Ap- 
proximately 150 children attended classes in 4 rooms of a nearby 
recreation center. This was highly inadequate, presenting fire 
hazards as well as health hazards. In addition, it prevented the use 
of the building for a badly needed recreation program in the area. 

We are gr avely concerned over the present state of affairs at our 
school. 

In this school, constructed to house 936 children, there are 1,255 
enrolled at present. We have 30 regular teachers and 2 teachers of 
atypical children, 2 kindergarten te: achers using 30 classrooms. We 
expect an increase of approximately 100 children in the fall. We still 
do not have adequate or sufficient textbooks and general supplies. 

We have & first-grade classes on half-day session. Faced with the 
increase of 100 children in the fall, it will be necessary to place second 
grades on part-time. The increase will also mean that we will have 
to go back to the use of the multipurpose room and the library for 
classes. We do not want this to happen. 

Of the 212 new teachers requested in the budget, Shadd School will 
need 8 in the fall if the 32 to 1 ratio is to be attained. We feel that it 
would be better for children to attend part-time classes with a sufficient 
number of teachers to limit the classroom load, rather than continue 
with huge full-time classes, which would be necessary to maintam our 
large enrollment at its present status. We urge the approval of the 
appropriations for the 212 teachers requested. 

We feel that the use of special or remedial teachers in our elemen- 
tary schools would save money in the long run by pre venting malad- 
justments and behavior problems. It has been our observation that 
behavior problems often disappear when a child is brought up to his 
grade level by remedial methods. This could prevent dropouts in 
later years. We therefore urge approval for the 16 special teachers. 

It is practically impossible - for one person to effectively supervise 
a building and faculty as large as Shadd. At the rate of one class- 
room visit per day, it would take 38 schools d: ays, or nearly 2 months 
for that person to make the entire rounds of the school. Along with 
the other duties involved in handling such a large enrollment, a prin- 
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cipal in this situation is hard pressed. We urge that you replace in 
the budget the $131,100 for 23 assistant principals. 

In addition, we need more frequent visits by the health nurse; a 
wider testing program to help weed out children incapable of regular 
classroom work; and the original amount requested for textbooks 
and supplies requested by the Board of Education. 

Ours is a growing community. Our parents are young. The East 
Capital dwellings, which provides the school with two-thirds of its 
enrollment, has 577 large families. Of 2,700 children, 675 or 25 per- 
cent, are between the ages of 1 and 5. We can expect a continued 
increase in child population. 

The only real and permanent solution to our problems at Shadd is 
a new school in the area. This would be taken care of by the speedy 
construction of the proposed school in the vicinity of 56th and Eads 
Streets NE. 

Shortsighted planning and unwise budget cuts have led to the condi- 
tions existing in these pictures. This kind of thing is detrimental to 
the development of the youth of our city. Do not these conditions 
justify the need for Dr. Corning’s “Borrowing program” ? 

We ask you gentleman to take firm steps now to prevent these 
deplorable conditions, and to relieve the situation as it now stands, by 
approving the full budget as submitted by the Board of Education. 

We thank you for this audience. 

Mr. Rasaut. Thank you. 


Epucation, Heatru, Pusuic WELFARE, AND RECREATION 
WITNESS 


MRS. DAVID H. CRAWFORD, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON MENTAL 
HEALTH, JUVENILE PROTECTION AND RECREATION, RAYMOND 
PTA 


Mr. Rapavr. We will now hear from Mrs. David H. Crawford, 
chairman, committee on mental health, juvenile protection and recrea- 
tion, Raymond PTA, area 2A. 

Mrs. CrawForp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee on mental health, juvenile protection and recreation 
of the Parent-Teacher Association of the Raymond Elementary 
School is anxious that the 1958 budget for the District of Columbia 
provide maximum opportunity for diagnostic, preventive, and 
remedial services geared to the development of well-rounded, healthy. 
happy citizens. 

We have made no effort to weigh one service or one budgetary item 
against the other because we realize that a program such as we visualize 
is dependent upon many services, many items, under the budgets of 
the many departments of the District government. For this reason 
we support, first of all the total budgets of the Departments of Educa- 
tion, Health, Public Welfare, and Recreation. 

We find, however, in reviewing, these departmental budgets fall 
short in meeting recognized needs. 

Consider first the educational opportunity of our children—all our 
children. A coordinated program for effective growth must include 
adequate staff for diagnosis, testing and screening of school-age chil- 
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dren from application for admission to the public schools continuing 
throughout the school life of the child. To meet this objective, we 
urge adequate increased appropriations for the Division of Pupil 
Appraisal and Testing of the public school; appropriations for a 
mental health appraisal team consisting of psychiatrist, psychologist, 
nurse and psychiatric social worker. 

Knowing too that mental emotional and physical disabilities often 
become evident at a very early age, we think here of another screening 
opportunity—the preschool play program operated by the Distriet of 
Columbia Recreation Department. For many of our children, this 
program offers a first organized group experience and the program 
is so designed that parents as well as trained recreation personnel 
have an excellent opportunity to recognize and to learn to recognize 
those symptoms which would indicate special treatment is needed. 
This is one of the many reasons we advocate the continued and ex- 
panded preschool play program through support of the overall Recrea- 
tion Department budget. 

But time and money spent in screening is lost if there are not ade- 
quate facilities and personnel to provide effective learning and/or 
rehabilitation opportunties for those of our children who are physi- 
cally, mentally, or emotionally unable to profit from regular classroom 
activity or those children whose presence in the regular classroom 
does seriously handicap our more normal children. To serve this end 
there must be available— 

1. Sufficient number of special teachers and special classes. 

Transitional schools housed separately from regular schools, at 
ae one for elementary school-age children and one for secondary 
school-age children. We do not ‘wish to imply that here we want 
detention centers. We want rehabilitation centers with specially 
trained staff. There are at present buildings available which could 
be used for this purpose without additional cost of constructing new 
structures. Appropriation for the necessary staff in the 1958 budget 
could immediately solve the problem of the unmanageable child in 
the classroom. 

3. Occupational schools for boys and for girls for those who cannot 
profit from further academic instruction. 

4, A 24-hour-a-day residential treatment center for those who are 
emotionally disturbed. We point here to the item of $32,900 nr 
planning money for such a center which was originally included i 
the estimate of the Department of Public Welfare. We urge that this 
amount be restored in order that steps might be taken at once to 
provide this much needed facility. 

5. Sufficient number of mental health clinics: The District needs 12 
of these clinics, and the slight increase from 3 to 314 now in the Health 
Department budget is entirely too small to be acceptable to us. The 
two complete teams requested in the Department’s estimates are the 
least compromise that we would make. 

Public-health nurses: Our committee has not be able to under- 
stand how such a basically important item as $209,000 for public- 
health nurses could be entirely eliminated from the Health Depart- 
ment budget. We urge that you will give favorable consideration to 
its inclusion in this year’s budget. 
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Consider, too, the many other influences of the development of our 
children during their out-of-school hours. Here’s where the real test 
comes. 

What is Johnny doing with all this knowledge that we have helped 
him acquire in our educ ationally adequate school system? Is he 
directing his efforts into constructive channels, or is he using it to 
build better bombs aimed at the corner grocer, organizing stronger 

gangs, engaging in more destructive “outlets”? 

What is he really like when he is no longer under the supervision 
and discipline of the classroom teacher ? Ag: ain, is he making worth- 
while use of his leisure time or is he idling it away in inactivity or 
aimless activity? Is he still the well- disciplined gentleman, does he 
practice fair pl: iy, is he developing leadership as well as body ? 

We could inquire into his habits and attitudes and morals at length, 
and maybe today’s headlines might give us the answers for too many 
of our children. We sincerely believe in the values of well-coordinated, 
properly planned, well-supervised program of public recreation. We 
have seen demonstrated the value of the roving leader in communi- 
ties which were breeding spots of delinquency. “The District needs at 
least nine of these leaders. We recommend that the 1958 budget of the 
District of Columbia Recreation Department include funds for at 
least nine roving leaders. Frankly, we would not have to review some 
of these more incidental values of our recreation program to support 
the Department’ s budget because we still are eager for “just good, 
clean fun.” 

Consider too, that we as parents and as parents organized as a 
parent-teacher association are ever mindful of our own responsibility 
for the development of our children, and we try to prepare ourselves 
to solve our problems and the problems of our children. But as lay 
parents we need professional assistance and guidance, such as may be 
made available to us through the inclusion of certain other items 
such as— 

1. Public-health mental health consultant nurse: A mere $6,390 
for one of these is included in the budget although the need for more 
is indicated ; 

The Commissioner’s Youth Council which works so closely with 
Basen as well as children. Its services must be expanded through 
adequate budgetary increase if it is to deal more effectively with the 
increasing pr oblem ; 

». The recent rumblings of the San Francisco earthquake have re- 
minded us that there must be sufficient funds allocated to the Office of 
Civil Defense to help us protect ourselves and our children in case of 
such emergencies, through adequate public information services. 

I have not tried here to justify any item because we know that you 
are already aware of the needs in the District and recognize the value 
of the services mentioned. Nor have we tried to compile a priority 
list. To us each service is important and we do not feel hesitant about 
asking the additional appropriations necessary to include these items. 
For we, who have been willing to bear a maximum taxload, know that 
adequate educational, health, welfare, and recreational services can 
be available to the residents of the District if Congress would appro- 
priate the more equitable Federal payment that we all know we should 
have. 50-50 or bust has been and will continue to be our slogan. 

Mr. Rapavutr. Thank you very much. 
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Pusiic ScHOOLS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
WITNESS 


MRS. CLARETTA BONDS, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, DAVIS PTA, 
AREA 4 


Mr. Rasaut. Mrs. Claretta Bonds will be the next witness. Mrs. 
Bonds is legislative chairman of the Davis PTA, area 4. Her subject 
is schools. 

Mrs. Bonps. We, the parents of Adelaide Davis School, wish’ to 
express our wholehearted support for the request made by the District 
of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers and the Board of Edu- 

‘vation for 212 more teachers for the District of Columbia school 
system. 

New construction: We urge the immediate construction of the new 
elementary school at Texas Avenue and C Streets SE. The comple- 
tion of the school will ease the overcrowding situation at our school. 
It will be necessary for use to go on a part-time schedule next school 
year if relief is not received immediately. 

Davis School needs a classroom for our disturbed children, At 
present we are using our lunchroom for these children. This situation 
is inadequate and a hardship on the children as well as the teacher. 

We feel that a clinic for the disturbed children in our area is most 
important. We all know that there are children with severe emotional 
problems. If there is a child with a cold or any other children’s 
disease, he is treated at once. On the other hand, a child with a severe 
emotional problem must be interviewed, his report filed, and eventually 
after months of waiting, he may be called for treatment. Think of all 
the time lost and of the condition of the child. 

Our playground is badly in need of repairs. Enclosed are pictures 

showing the horrible condition of this play; ground. We have asked 
repeatedly for repairs. It is hazardous and unsafe. 

Purchase of a triangular piece of land adjacent to the school prop- 
erty on the west side of the school. Land is bounded on the south by 
H Street SE.: on the west side by Alabama Avenue SE. ; on the north 
side by G Street Alley SE., square No. 5360, lots 30-39. Property 
owned by Robert S. and Donald S. Nash. Property is needed to com- 
plete playground site owned by school. Added space is needed for 
playground because— 

1. Present playground is overcrowded. Population is increasing 
due to continued building of new houses, Area needed to provide 
space for small children’s equipment such as swings, slides, monkey 
bars, etcetera. 

2. If square No, 5360 is developed by private owners, the houses will 
be so close to the west school boundary that unnecessary community 
problems may result. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much, Mrs. Bonds. 
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Pusiic Scioois 
WITNESS 
ROY GARVIN, GARFIELD TURNER, TURNER ANNEX, PTA, AREA 4 


Mr. Rasavut. Mr. Garvin will speak in place of Mrs. Mathias. 

Mr. Garvin, you will address yourself to the Garfield-Turner 
Turner Annex, PTA, area 4. 

Mr. Garvin. W e, the parents of the Garfield-Douglas Heights area, 
being patrons of the Garfield-Turner and Turner Annex School do 
hereby request your serious consideration of the following facts in 
connection with the 1958 school budget 

I. Operating items: 

A. Teachers needed to staff new addition at Garfield (10 rooms). 
Elementary teachers to meet increased enrollment and hol 1 classes at 

32. A breakdown of classroom loads will graphically show the ot 
for additional teachers: Garfield School, 16 einaes, 5 classes over 
(33 to 36) Turner School, ‘ oT classes, 14 classes over 32 (33 to 39). 

B. Special teachers: Two special teachers needed for Turner. Our 
unit enrolls 1,600 pupils yet offers no provisions for remedial reading, 
emotionally handicapped children, and too little speech service (1 
ay per week). 

. Increased funds for the department of pupil appraisal, study, 
ue attendance: We have a backlog of cases awaiting examination 
and possible special placement. 

We are unable to schedule testing of our transient population. It 
has been impossible to test those children who for good reasons missed 
their original test schedule. 

D. Textbooks and supplies: The opening of new classes has been 
seriously hampered by the lack of funds for textbooks and supplies. 
Special classes are usually a little more expensive to set up. 

IT. Capital outlay: school needed in old Camp Sims area. Garfield 
addition will not house all classes which need rooms. Turner will 
go part time or grades 5 and 6 must go to the annex again. Our need 
for additional space is urgent for while we do not have part time 
classes we have 15 classes operating in spaces other than regular class- 
rooms. 

Garfield : 1 class in library, 1 class in teachers’ restroom. 

Turner: 2 classes in lunchroom playroom, 1 class in library, 1 class 
in multipurpose room, 1 class in teachers’ restroom. 

Turner annex: This building is over 2 miles from our community 
and 5 classes of grades 5 and 6 must use public transportation to reach 
it. 

IIT. Other items: Our principal must handle 3 buildings, 48 teachers 
and from 1,600 to 1,800 pupils with the help or spec ial services of 1 
clerk. We feel that emergency steps should be taken to remedy this 
situation. Assistant prine cipal and second clerk are urgently needed. 

Mr. Rapavt. Thank you very much. 
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Pusiic SCHOOLS 


WITNESS 


MRS. GLORIA C. RIORDAN, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, PARENT- 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, AREA 4 


Mr. Rasavr. Mrs. Gloria C. Riordan, legislative chairman, PTA, 
area 4, 

We will be pleased to hear you at this time. 

Mrs. Riorpan. Gentlemen, each year we PTA’ers look forward to 
our annual rendezvous with your eee ‘ommittee because in you we have 
found a sympathetic ear and a responsive heart. We hope this year 
will be no exception, despite congressional preoccupation with budget- 
cutting on the national level, for the needs of this city are many and 
are partic ularly acute in regard to services for our children. 

I will forego some of these points included in my statement, which 
have been adequately covered by other witnesses, in order to take issue 
with the chairman on one of the points raised and hope to dissuade 
him from his present views. 

It is our contention that this community might have been spared 
many of the juvenile tragedies almost d: aily related in the newspapers 
had we been able to provide classrooms small enough that a sytape- 
thetic teacher might have caught and tried to correct the difficulty 
We are told that there are 2,000 dropouts now roaming the streets of 
Washington, unschooled, jobless, and, one can imagine, bitter. Many 
of these failures might have been averted by the proper attention in 
the formative years. If economy is the keynote in your budget con- 
siderations, I aaa ask: Is it economical to shortchange these chil- 
dren in their early years only to pay the price later in the form of 
correctional institutions and the waste of human potential? 

Eight years ago a staff of professional experts, headed by Dr. George 
LD. Strayer and hired by this subcommittee and that of the Senate, 
observed : 

Thousands of children in the District schools are handicapped in their edu- 
cational development by being enrolled in oversize classes. It is the considered 
judgment of the survey staff that this constitutes the most serious condition 
in the school system * * * It is quite impossible to develop effective learning situa- 
tions until the class-size situation is corrected. 

It is now 1957, and we are still seeking that elusive 30 to 1. We plead 
with you, therefore, to enable us to proced toward that end by ap- 
proving 212 additional elementary schoolteachers for 1958. 

Smaller classes are dependent not only on 212 teachers but on rooms 
in which to put them. We have been stockpiling construction needs 
from year to year almost as if they were e atom bombs—and we consider 
them just as explosive. There are 25 schools in the area I represent 
in Southeast and Northeast W cakingtth, and all but a handful are 
frantically wondering where and how next year’s enrollment increase 
will be accommodated. In the Davis-Kimball area, already heavily 
overburdened, two low-cost housing projects will have been completed 
» and possibly 3 years before the school at Texas and C Streets SE., 
now being requested, can be erected. Farther north, where several 
schools are already on part time, a new schol at 56th and Eads NE., 
will, upon completion, scarcely accommodate tod: ry’s overflow, much 
less increases anticipated from new construction. “Too little, too late” 
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is the picture over and over again. A new high school for Southeast 
has been long overdue; many classes of students jam-packed into 
Anacostia High School are paying the price for our “too little, too 
late” policy. 

We hope this subcommittee will approve the full $9 million for 
capital outlay, but it is clear that even this constitutes an attempt to 
bail out a ship with a sieve. The Board of Education estimates the 
construction need at $15 million for 5 years. Since we are obviously 
unable to provide an adequate plant out of current revenue, we are 
convinced that borrowing is the only solution, both expeditious and 
economical. We hope you gentlemen will use your inifhusnes among 
your fellow Members of the “House when this issue comes up for their 
consideration. 

The chairman expressed the opinion earlier that we should be proud 
of the fact that this city is not overburdened with debt. We would 
be proud of that, Mr. Chairman, if it were not true that we had 
done so at the expense of our children and other services which should 
be supplied our citizenry. We feel we have done it at the expense 
of the health needs, welfare needs, the school needs, the recreation 
needs, and practically all of the services rendered ordinarily by a 
city. We feel, and we feel surely you should feel, that this is too great 
a price to pay for a balanced budget. 

Mr. Razact. If similar conditions didn’t exist in other cities where 
they have the debt today I would agree with you, but they do exist, 
and they exist in a more pronounced manner. 

I am not sanctioning the conditions that exist here. I came into 
this picture only a few years ago, and I have tried to be fair with 
this, and so has the committee. 

Nevertheless, you will find yourselves in practically the same condi- 
tions with a tremendous debt, because you are not the only group look- 
ing for money on a loan basis to make i improvements in the city. 

However, this is no time for argument on the subject. You are 

very fortunate not to have a debt, because when you have a big debt a 
oe \in percentage of your yearly expenditures goes for interest or 

‘arrying charges for the debt and you are avoiding that at this time. 

Mrs. Riorpan. Just one sentence in re ply. 

Mr. RapwavTt. Go ahead. 

Mrs. Riorpan. In place of interest we are now paying a considerable 
portion of our taxes in increased construction costs which we could 
save by getting those buildings up as soon as possible. 

Mr. Ranaut. That is true, but if we knew the future we might delay 
a lot of things. There might be a tailspin and it might be che aper. 
I am not predicting that, either. Nobody knows the future. It's a 
good thing we don’t. 

Mrs. Rrorpan. Although we consider many of our ills due to over- 
size classes, there are still other illnesses of the school system which 

require special prescriptions. Chief among these is the need for more 
special classes. I have personally observed in one school the almost 
miraculous results achieved by skilled teachers of remedial reading 
and emotional adjustment classes. I know of a case in which 1 
teacher brought 40 below-par readers up to and beyond grade level in 
1 year. I have in mind a statement by a teacher of 10 emotionally 
disturbed children, who, through the help of this teacher and the 
Kiwanis Psychiatric Clinic, are on the road to a normal childhood and 
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rehabilitation in a regular classroom. This represents the greatest 
kind of economy, the saving of human lives for useful contributions to 
the community. Unfortunately, such opportunities are too scarce in 
the District. We urge you to help make such classes available to all 
youngsters who need them by approving the $97,365 requested for the 
Department of Pupil Appraisal so that children can be tested and 
properly placed—and funds for 16 special teachers. 

Of great concern in my area is the need for assistant principals in 
the large elementary schools and for dual principal: ships. We are 
alarmed that in this period of accelerated teacher hiring the already 
harried principal has insufficient time for training and supervision of 
new teachers. Her problem is often compounded by the fact that the 
large school is usually in the proximity of a low-cost housing develop- 
ment from which come a higher proportion of youngsters w ith serious 
problems resulting from deprived homes. Thus follows a greater 
need for expert counseling by the principal. The enormity “of the 
principal’s burden in buildings housing as many as 36 teachers make 
it imperative that she receive some relief if she is to maintain high 
standards within the school. 

Finally, we wish to add our voice—and emphatically—to that of 

our Commissioners in respect to the Federal payment. We feel 
strongly that the Federal Government has failed to shoulder its share 
of the load. We fail to see how Congress can honestly consider pay- 
ment of $20 million just compensation for the space occupied by the 
Federal and foreign governments and for the lack of revenue-produc- 
ing mdustry necessar ‘ily denied the Nation’s Capital. We would urge 
you to appropriate the full $23 million authorized last year and 
heyond that to establish for the future an equitable y: ardstick for 
computing the payment, more nearly commensurate with the Federal 
responsibility. 


Pusnic Hratru anp Pusiic ScHOOLS 
WITNESS 


MRS. EDWARD C. MAZIQUE, ROCK CREEK EAST NEIGHBORHOOD 
LEAGUE 


Mr. Raspaut. The next witness will be Mrs. Edward C, Mazique. 
Mrs. Mazique represents the Rock Creek East Neighborhood League. 

We will be pleased to hear you. 

Mrs. Maziqur. On behalf of the Rock Creek East Neighborhood 
League, Inc., a citizens association representing the residents of the 
community which extends from 16th Street to Rock Creek Park and 
from Colorado Avenue to Piney Branch Road NW. 

First, I want to thank the committee for the privilege of appearing 
before you today. 

I. Our members consider the following items critically important 
for the District of Columbia Department of Public Health, and 
request ; : 

A. Two new mental health clinics costing about $80,000 m order 
that professional care of those on our long waiting list may be met 
before they become hospital cases at St. E lizabeths, where hospitali- 

zation would cost approximately 20 times the clinic care of a patient. 
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This we request in addition to $28,000 for one-half clinic now in the 
1958 budget. 

B. $24,000 for public-health nurses and supervisors to provide a 
program of rehabilitation for the increasing number of hospitalized 
mental patients who, as a result of the new tranquilizing drugs, are 
sufficiently recovered to be released. Further, nurses are needed to 
provide the families of such patients with qualified guidance and 
support during their readjustment period, 

C. $41,000 for a mental-appraisal team to work in schools to screen 
and diagnose the estimated 12,000 children now suffering from some 
type of mental or emotional disturbance and in need of professional 
care. 

D. $209,000 for 37 nurses to staff the School Public Health Nursing 
Division. ‘The nurses presently serving our elementary schools, be- 
sides being borrowed from other understaffed agencies, are inadequate 
in number. F urther, sufficient. school public- health nurses, following 
up with home visits where indicated, could perform an invaluable 
service to the school, the community, and the family. 

E. $48,900 for the Bureau of Food and Public Health Engineers 
to enable the division to em sloy additional inspectors. Denial of 
funds to a division ssaaaieilsin for the inspection of some 14,500 
establishments affects the health and well-being of every citizen and 
every visitor to our city. 

Mrs. Maziqur. What we lack in number of appearances we hope 
will be made up by our strong voices, because the matter of health, 
as I have mentioned, the matter of germs, are conditions that we 
cannot easily see as we can the crowded classroom. Nevertheless, as 
indicated a few days ago, even the President’s caterer may have 
missed an inspection. Next, we have a new public health chief. Let 
us welcome him by giving him this increase. 

IT. Again, we parents s and our children wish to thank the commit- 
tee for its cooperation in previous years in making possible an im- 
proved school situation. However, much improvement is still neces- 
essary before our schools have met the required needs of all children. 
Therefore, we urge the approval by this committee of the entire 1958 
school budget recommendations of the school administrators, and 
heartily endorse their requests for— 

A. Two hundred twelve additional teachers to meet an increased 
enrollment and to reduce class size. 

B. Sixteen special teachers for children who need special academic 
attention. 

C. $97,365 for testing materials, clerks, and professional staff in the 
Department of Public Appraisal. 

D. $101,774 for textbooks and supplies. 

E. Funds for 23 assistant principals to assist principals in larger 
schools and to provide full-time service of a principal in smaller ones 
where principals are now being shared, Especially does our associa- 
tion feel this need at the Powell and West Schools, which are attended 
by the children of our community.’ 

F. We urge the support of measures designed to improve school- 
building construction in the area where our school needs are becoming 
increasingly more critical. 





1Since January 1, 1957, the Powell principal has been shared with a Brookland NE. 
school. 
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III. Because we are aware of the costs of the above requests, we the 
voteless citizens urge finally: 

A. A larger and more realistic Federal payment to the District. 

B. Support of the long-term Federal loan program for school con- 
447 uction as proposed by “Dr. Cor ning. 

. Inclusion of the District schools in the “federally impacted area 

eae 

Thank you again for your courtesy and we urge your favorable con- 
sideration of our requests. 

Mr. Rapautr. Thank you for your statement. It shows a great in- 
terest in the problems of the District. 


NEED FoR LIBRARY IN WasnHiInctron HicHuanps AREA 


WITNESS 


ROSS A. MESSER, WASHINGTON HIGHLANDS CITIZENS ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. Rapzavut. Our next witness will be Mr. Ross A. Messer. Mr. 
Messer is associated with the Washington Highlands Citizens Asso- 
ciation. You want to talk about the library. 

Mr. Messer. That is right, sir. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for this 
opportunity to appear before you today in behalf of a public library 
for the Washington Highlands area. My name is Ross A. Messer. 
I represent the Ww ashington Highlands Citizens Association. I am 
also speaking for the W alter Patterson PTA, the Abram Simon PTA, 
the Congress Heights PTA, the Henry Draper PTA, the Hart Junior 
High PT A, the Assumption Mothers Club, and the Congress Heights 
Citizens Association. 

Few people who do not live in our part of town appreciate what has 
happened on the other side of the Anacostia River during the past 16 
vears. Between 1940 and 1950 the population more than tripled. 
Since 1950 the growth in the area has continued. Based on 1950 
figures, it was estimated that there were 35,000 people in a radius of 
11/ miles of the proposed library location. The area has continued 
to develop, both in regard to individual homes and apartment projects, 
and it is believed that today approximately 45,000 people live within 
this area. 

In the general area of the Washington Highlands-Congress Heights 
areas, which would be served by the proposed library, it is estimated 
that there are at present in excess of 6,500 schoolchildren as follows : 
Hart Junior High, 975; Simon Elementi ary, 1,030; Draper E lemen- 
tary, 1,088; Patterson E lementary, 1,067; Congress Heights Elemen- 
tary, 780; and Assumption Parochial Elementary, 448; and an esti- 
mated 700 at the Anacostia High School, and approximately 700 chil- 
dren are sent by bus to ps arochial schools in other areas. 

Another elementary school is scheduled for construction at Sixth 
and Chesapeake Streets SE. in the near future. The construction 
has begun on a 12-room parochial school adjacent to the St. Thomas 
More Catholic Church in the 4400 block of Sixth Street SE. The 
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citizens of this area are very appreciative of the work and efforts of 
the Board of Education, the ‘District Commissioners, and the Congress 
in providing funds for the construction of our schools. We hope that 
you will take the same type of action on our public-library request. 

At the present time there is only 1 public library east of the Ana- 
costia River, and it is located in Anacostia, about 3% miles from the 
Washington Highlands area. Our section of the city is isolated from 
all other parts of the city by the river and St. Elizabeths Hospital 
grounds. The librarian has been doing his utmost to give our area the 
best possible service with his limited facilities. The bookmobile visits 
the Washington Highlands area 2 days each week and the Congress 
Heights area 1 day each week. The bookmobile did visit the High- 
lands area only 1 day per week; however, due to the increased need, 
it is now scheduled for 2 days per week. The need for a public library 
is very great in the W ashington Highlands- Congress Heights areas. 
In many instances it is necessary to ‘place one’s order for books with 
the bookmobile for delivery on its next visit. It is very discouraging 
to the children not to be able to get the books they need in connection 
with their school work; however, we realize the limitations of the 
bookmobile, and it is for this reason that we urge the inclusion of 
funds for the construction of the Washington Highlands library in 
the proposed 1958 District of Columbia budget. 

Funds have been appropriated for the preparation of plans and 
specifications and for the purchase of the building site. The proposed 
budget for 1958 carries an item of $437,400 for the construction and 
furnishing of the Washington Highlands hbrary. Of this amount, 
$5,900 is additional for the plans and specific ations, $351,500 is for 
construction, $ $40,000 is for basic equipment, and $40,000 is for the basic 
book stock. 

The Washington Highlands is one of the fastest growing areas in 
the District of Columbia. A library in the W ashington Highlands 
area, serving Washington Highlands and Congress He sights, will serve 
considerably more people than the rec ently constructed Cleveland 
Park branch and the new Anacostia branch. It is estimated that the 
proposed Washington Highlands library will serve between 35,000 and 
45,000 people, whereas the other 2 libraries mentioned above serve less 
than 45,000 people combined. 

Our schools are overcrowded, and we hope that this will be relieved 
by the construction of new elementary, junior, and senior high schools. 
However, we still need library facilities for the use of the schoolchil- 
dren and adults in our area. 

It is my, understanding that under the organic act which estab- 
lished the public-library system for the District of Columbia, the pub- 
lic library was to be a supplement to the public-school sy stem. The 
need for a modern public library in our area as a supplement to the 
school system cannot be stressed too strongly. 

We earnestly urge you to include in the 1958 budget for the District 
of Columbia an item of $437,400 for the construction and equipping 
of a publie library in the W ashington Highlands area. This amount 
was recommended by the Chief Librar ian, “and it is our understanding 
that it was approved by the District Commissioners. 

The Washington Highlands library was originally scheduled for 
fiscal 1957 ; however, it fell by the wayside. It is our sincere hope that 
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it will not be deleted from the 1958 budget. We would also like to 
urge its immediate construction, as we understand that it will take 
approximately 1 year to complete the building. We need the library 
now; not several years hence. 

I wish to again thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for the opportunity of appearing before you today in behalf 
of a public library for the Washington Highlands-Congress Heights 
areas. 


Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. Messer, 


Civit. DEreNsE 
WITNESS 
MRS. WALLACH LUCHS, JR., CIVIL DEFENSE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mr. Rapavut. Our next witness will be Mrs. Wallach Luchs, Jr., 
representing the Civil Defense Advisory Council. Her subject will be 
on civil defense. 

Mrs. Lucus. I am Barbara B. Luchs, native Washingtonian, house- 
wife, volunteer of several years standing, here to speak on behalf of 
civil defense for the District of Columbia. I wish to speak specifically 
in terms of the local situation, and what I feel, from personal experi- 
ence, to be the most urgent need : competent additional staff to handle 
public education and training in civil defense. 

A big step forward was taken in this field of civil-defense education 
through the cooperation of the District of Columbia Civil Defense 
Office, and the Board of Education of the District, during the past year. 
A curriculum of six major civil-defense subjects was introduced into ° 
every public school from the 5th to the 12th grades. Concurrently, 
each parent-teachers’ association was approached by Civil Defense, 
and asked to send representation to a series of workshops on CD plan- 
ning for school areas. The workshops were also attended by repre- 
sentatives of many private, parochial, and nursery schools. The asso- 
ciations were asked to establish civil-defense committees to assist the 
school authorities in making plans for the protection of the children 
of the District, in event of nuclear attack. Principals, teachers, par- 
ents, and students have been reached with some degree of civil-defense 
education. The resultant response has been enormous! Many school 
groups have made a good start in their planning in the month since 
the workshops ended. They need help, qualified professional help, to 
make these plans the best possible under the circumstances. 

The demands upon the tiny administrative staff of the District Civil 
Defense Office have been proportionately enormous. I can personally 
testify to the constant flood of requests for literature, films, displays, 
speakers, trainers, shelter experts, and all kinds of guidance. There 
are just two civil-defense officials to meet these requests: the Direetor 
and his administrative assistant. Besides fulfilling the basic civil- 
defense function of planning for the execution of protective and 
relief measures which would have to be enacted if warning of attack 
were received (the Office of Civil Defense being responsible for pro- 
viding and disseminating such warning), maintaining contact and 
furnishing guidance to District of Columbia agencies, private industry, 
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and public groups, they develop and handle all public education and 
training programs, and supervise all volunteer activities, including 
the operation of a full-time Ground Observer Corps. ‘To date the 
ambitious public education program has been largely carried out by 
volunteers working under the direction of these two officials. This is 
very commendable and praiseworthy. It is not, however, sufficient. 
With all due respect to these devoted volunteer workers (and I in- 
clude myself) who have logged in thousands of hours of service during 
the past year, the very fact that they are volunteers indicates certain 
limitations—in time, perhaps in background knowledge. It takes 
qualified and experienced professional workers with the ability to 
direct, guide, and answer the innumerable questions, thrown by a 
concerned public: To develop training programs in civil-defense 
skills; to utilize volunteer help successfully. 

I believe, as I have always believed, that the Nation’s Capital and 
No. 1 priority target, should have a model civil-defense setup. I do 
not think the citizens of Washington, D. C., are expendable, nor the 
Members of Congress. 

I, therefore, urge the appropriation of a budget for District of 
Columbia civil defense for the coming fiscal year, which will not only 
srovide for maintenance and improvement of the warning system, 

ut allow the Director sufficient additions to his present staff to carry 
out the excellent public education which has been started during this 
past year ; allow the development of training programs in civil-defense 
skills; and meet the demands for knowledge and better planning in 
civil defense, which have been forthcoming from parents, teachers, 
and students from every part of the District of Columbia. 


Pusiic ScHOoLs 
WITNESS 
MRS. PAUL PITCHER, PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, AREA 6 


Mr. Rasavt. Mrs. Paul Pitcher will be the next witness. Mrs. 
Pitcher represents the PTA, area 6, and her subject is Schools. 

Mrs. Prrcwer. On behalf of 17 elementary schools in area 6 of the 
District of Columbia Congress of PTA, I am here to urge your favor- 
able consideration of three specific items in the school budget—special 
teachers, testing services, and elementary-school assistant principals. 

Press and public reaction to disclosure that there were hungry, un- 
dernourished schoolchildren in the “backyard” of the Nation’s Capital 
was one of horrified shock and immediate action was sparked by the 
“discovery.” It is ironic that a fraction of this concern cannot be 
carried over to corrective action that would supply educational food 
for a segment of the 106,164 students in the District of Columbia 
public schools who are undernourished at the table of learning and 
nepeay becoming spiritually starved. We certainly can recognize 
that schoolchildren have other than physical needs. 

There are more than 5,000 youngsters requiring the special aid of 
trained teachers in remedial speech and remedial reading classes. 
These children are not from any one area of the District or exclusively 
from any particular economic group. They are just children who 
have not been able to assimilate speech and reading techniques as 
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readily as their classmates—they are victims of “educational indi- 
gestion.” 

The budget now provides for 16 special teachers in elementary 
schools at a cost of $79,400. This is just not enough. Nor is there any 
provision at all to meet the real critical need for special teachers in 
the secondary schools. 

Remedial speech teachers carry an average load of 183 children, 
whereas the recognized maximum load is 75. They travel from school 
to school, and it works out that these children receive this instruction 
only every other week in most schools. Teachers, and parents, know 
that this is not satisfactory. The present teaching staff can handle 
only the most critical cases, and, even so, there is now a waiting list 
of 906 children. 

Remedial reading classes present just as sorry a picture. The small 
staff of 22 teachers administers the entire program for all elementary 
schools and handles in these elementary clinics the most severe cases 
from the secondary schools. This means junior and senior high-school 
students must travel, during normal class time, to the nearest elemen- 
tary clinic for corrective instruction. 

There should be a remedial clinic for all special teaching at least 
in each of the junior high schools. These should service junior high 
pupils in need of speech correction, remedial reading, remedial math, 
and other specialized instruction or observation. 

The special testing services are charged with diagnosing the needs 
of children who do not readily adjust to classroom environment and 
achievement. What is the situation? <A pitifully small staff handling 
this essential service, processing some 1,200 cases a year, with almost 
5,000 waiting. After the battery of tests are given, it takes almost 18 
months to get to the seoring and evaluation. A child cannot lose 18 
months waiting for his special needs to be diagnosed—he solves it 
himself by becoming maladjusted, antisocial and ultimately delinquent. 

We grant that given ideal home situations, plus ideal schools, plus 
ideal community surroundings the need for these special services 
would not exist. But that utopia is not here. The children are. The 
equation is not solved by economy in dollars but by corrective action. 

There should be no question of retaining the item providing for 23 
assistant principals in overcrowded elementary schools. We main- 
tain that any school with over 1,000 enrollment cannot possibly fune- 
tion satisfactorily unless the principal, who in most cases serves 2 
schools, has an assistant to help carry the burden of administering, 
supervising, and directing a school. It is probably an ill-advised but 
still a very apt comparison if one were to ask the chairman of this 
committee to attend to all the correspondence, records, typing, tele- 
phoning, conferring, and so forth, in connection with District of 
Columbia fiscal affairs. 

We stress that items in the school budget were pared to the absolute 
minimum by the District of Columbia school officials when the budget 
was drafted last year. It was pared below minimum by the District 
of Columbia Commissioners. And if any further paring is done there 
will be very little substance indeed for these very critical school needs, 

Mr. Rasaut. Thank you very much for your statement, Mrs, 
Pitcher. 
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Pcsuic ScHooLts 
WITNESS 
MRS. DONALD E. BAILEY, STANTON SCHOOL PTA, AREA 4 


Mr. Razavut. Mrs, Bailey appears for Mr. Thomas D. Laney. You 
represent the Stanton School PTA, Area 4, and your subject is 
schools. 

Mrs. Battery. To people almost ev none the sight of the first 
robin is a definite sign of spring and clarion call to join Dame Nature 
in decking themselves out in new and splendid array. To us in 
Washington who are vitally interested in the provisions made for our 
children’s education there comes at this time of year an even louder 
call—the call to gird ourselves once again for the battle of the budget. 

Watching, with considerable admiration for your effort and ability, 
let me say, the laborious and painstaking course of the hearings of 
the committee, I have been amazed at your patience. Your patience 
in this matter is matched only by that of the officials and interested 
citizens who continue to come down here year after year to plead the 
cause of our city’s needs. We are reminded of the classic story told 
in the Bible of the importunate widow whom the unrighteous judge 
at length vindicated lest she weary him by her continual coming. 

Stanton Elementary School is one of the more fortunate schools in 
the Southeast area of the District. So, we appear today not so much 
for ourselves as for all the schools in general and most especially for 
those schools with more urgent needs than our own. We ask, there- 
fore, first, that not a single item of the 1958 School Operating Budget 
submitted by the District of Columbia Board of Commissioners be 
reduced. May we emphasize the following items: 

1. The 212 new elementary teachers are needed to reduce class size 
to a 32 to 1 ratio. It has long since been recognized that a 30 to I 
ratio is a reasonable if not a conservative goal, so the request for 212 
new elementary teachers does not appear to be exorbitant. At present 
in Stanton School, out of 22 classes from grade 1 through grade 6 (not 
including kindergarten and special classes) 16 classes have more than 
32 seudents, while 11 have more than 35 students, closer to 40. 

2. Sixteen special teachers for elementary schools. At present at 
Stanton there are 2 special classes, 1 carries the maximum enrollment 
of 18 while the other now has 13 pupils. The good that can be accom- 
plished through these special classes for atypical children is inesti- 
mable. We have a third special class at Stanton, known as a social 
adjustment class. This class made up of 10 boys and girls of the first 
grade level could be called a noble experiment on the part of the prin- 
cipal, Mrs. May T. Vermillion, and her teachers. Enrolled in this 
class are children who are presenting such problems as to make it im- 
possible to retain them in regular classrooms. It is likely that some of 
them would have had to be excluded. Now under special classrooms 
arrangements and with special teachers all show progress, and many 
of them give every indication of in time being able to rejoin their 
normal groups. It must be understood here that the teacher employed 
to handle this socia! adjustment class is not an additional teacher to 
the regular staff of 28 at Stanton. The teacher was released for this 
class by increasing the enrollment of the other first grades. 
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Right here I should like to tell you of the golden-haired little girl 
in a kindergarten class at Stanton a year or two ago. Her reactions 
indicated that she should be considered uneducable. Her teacher and 
her principal asked that they be allowed to continue to work with 
her. Under the special guidance and skillful handling of this teacher, 
the little girl gradually came out of the mental sheli she had, for rea- 
sons quite beyond her own control, built around herself. She is now 
on the way to becoming a happy, normal little girl who will grow 
up to live a normal, happy, and useful life. 

Perhaps neither an Einstein nor a Madam Curie will emerge from 
these special classes—who knows—but we do earnestly believe that 
they are fair evidence of the good that can be done for children who 
for one reason or another cannot adjust to the regular classroom situ- 
ation in the normal way. We should like to invite this committee to 
visit these classes and see for themselves. We further believe that 
the special-class program should be expanded to include junior, senior, 
and vocational high schools. 

3. Testing service. The overwhelming backlog of children wait- 
ing to be tested bespeaks the need for the expansion of this service 

‘And secondly, we ask that further appropriation be allowed for: 

Assistant principals in all elementary schools with more than 
23 teachers. It is unreasonable to think that one person can do all the 
administering, supervising, and directing necessary to run a good 
elementary school. Stanton happens to be one of the large elementary 
schools in the District operating with one principal. We have two 
buildings which luckily are adjacent, but if you think that a principal 
working under these conditions has a lot of leisure time on her hands, 
I should again like to invite the committee to visit Stanton and go 
through a typical day’s work with our principal. I recall at least 
one instance this year when our principal spent some 27 hours on one 
report, a report that a principal or an assistant principal alone could 
make. These 27 hours were not hours spent at her desk in the prin- 
cipal’s office at school during the regular ee ay but were 27 hours 
of her own off-duty time. How, then, can a principal be expected 
to know her pupils and/or her t itinies! How indeed can she give 
them the supervision they need and deserve ? 

2. Additional textbooks and supplies. If it is true, and it is, that 
a child cannot learn without a teacher, it is equally true that he can- 
not learn, neither can a teacher adequately teach, without textbooks. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much for your statement. 


Lovesoy ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
WITNESS 


REV. WARREN R. HICKS, PRESIDENT OF LOVEJOY ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


Mr. Rapavur. Rev. Warren R. Hicks. Reverend Hicks represents 
the PTA, president of Lovejoy Elementary School. His subject: is 
Schools. 

We will be pleased to hear you at this time. 

Reverend Hicks. Even though many of the pupils of Lovejoy 
School have been transferred to other schools, we get a continual re- 
placement of new pupils every year. We still have about 900 children 
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enrolled, making it necessary for us to again request an auditorium, 
office suite for the principal, and at least 3 or 4 more additional class- 
rooms and general facility rooms above the auditorium. Plans for the 
desired addition were submitted to the Board of Education in 1951 
and the hope Mr. Sharpe gave us on May 1951 has become a burning 
need. 

The one basement room, a multiple-purpose room, which is opposite 
opposite the largest boys’ toilet, has been converted into a classroom, 
thus setting up an unsanitary condition and making it necessary for 
the doctor and nurses to work in open space or play areas where little 
or no privacy can be assured for physical examinations and where 
drafts cannot be prevented, and so forth. The only other basement 
room which might be used by special teachers for instruction or for 
special group services is unfinished and has a cement floor. This room 
for many years has been rented to the District of Columbia Board of 
Recreation program. While this latter program is a very necessary 
part of our pupil-betterment program we are still severely handi- 
capped by the loss of that room space. 

Sometimes when special teachers’ schedules conflict we have to send 
the special teachers away, or move them from place to place in hall- 
ways or corridors. This denies our pupils educational, civic, and other 
purposeful training which all children of area 5 need to a maximum 
degree. 

The room presently used for an office is entirely unsuited and inade- 
quate. It could never be truly called an office. It is much too small; in 
fact it is not large enough to be used for any purpose except an emer- 
gency or first-aid room. It is just a little room, unequipped, over the 
front door vestibule. 

A member of the 1953-54 Committee on Building and Grounds of 
your honorable Board, during their visit to Lovejoy School, was 
amazed that only the 1 washbow] and 1 toilet stool was available for 
22 teachers and the principal jointly. Our adult male workers and 
teachers have to share toilets with the children in the basement area. 
These toilet stalls are completely open and male teachers or other 
male adults who come into the building are either embarrassed or are 
subjected to no privacy whatsoever in this matter. There are no wash 
basins or any other facilities apart from the children’s. 

There is only one storeroom to store all types of materials. Both 
fragile and heavy materials and equipment must be stored in the one 
and only storeroom. It is such a difficult task to keep some of this 
material in condition that the principal is forced to give help many 
hours assisting the custodians to keep materials systematized and in 
order, thus to preserve these machines, apparatus, etc. We have seen 
her many times actually doing dangerous work right along with the 
custodians to get equipment in order for quick use. We have appealed 
a long, long time for the few meager facilities which even a small 
school would need. Ours isa large one. We are well over 900 in num- 
bers with an average pupil-teacher ratio of 41 to 5. Thus we hope 
this year we may have your ear and most active and favorable con- 
sideration. 

Lovejoy School is really a coagulation of 20 rooms and 1 basement 
converted classroom—nothing more. Lovejoy, we know, is in the 
most densely populated of elementary school areas around this section 
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of the city as records in office have proven to us. Lovejoy continues 
to have few facilities. It is one of the three largest schools in area 5; 
it is the oldest and it is still suffering from the painful lack of these 
absolutely necessary conveniences. We have begged for these conven- 
iences during our many years of pleading but still without results. 
Again we present our appeal for first and prior consideration in the 
placement of building program for this area. 
Mr. Rapaur. Thank you for your statement. 


Pusiic SCHOOLS 
WITNESS 


MAJ. WILLIAM D. BROOKS, PTA, PRESIDENT OF CARVER-KENIL- 
WORTH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Mr. Rapavur. Major, we will be pleased to hear from you now. You 
are the president of the Carver-Kenilworth Elementary School? 

Major Brooks. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the House Subcommittee on District 
of Columbia Appropriations, I am appearing before you in behalf of 
the Carver-Kenilworth Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

The 1958 school budget is a vital issue. The prior testimony has 
indicated this. We must have adequate funds to operate and expand 
this public school system. Too much has too often depended on too 
little—too long. 

First, the operating budget as submitted by the Commissioners must 
be kept intact. Such items as funds for 212 new elementary school 
teachers and textbooks cannot be cut. The former is understandable 
as we make strenuous efforts to reduce our pupil-teacher ratio to 32 to 
1 in the elementary schools. Our Carver-Kenilworth School ratios 
are as high as 38 to 1 with no relief presently in sight. Even lower 
ratios are being planned elsewhere. Even with inadequate facilities, 
these new teachers can reduce the hazard through more effective teach- 
ing. The latter item reflects only one-half of the original amount re- 
quested for textbooks and supplies. “Personnel without materiel— 
where does this leave us?” We must restore the balance of the item 
covering textbooks and supplies. 

The need for supervisors and 23 assistant principals for the ele- 
mentary schools has been recognized by all echelons, and funds should 
be restored to provide for these. Nearly 900 children in 2 buildings 
some 5 city blocks apart are handled by 1 principal and 1 clerk. One 
office telephone is answered by any available teacher. The same may 
well be said for the improvement of the testing program, so necessary 
to intelligent service—preventive rather than remedial action. 

Repairs and maintenance require some $334,419 and, while costly 
perhaps at first sight, must be studied in the light of end results. The 
depreciation of our physical properties must be held to an absolute 
minimum in order that the current new building construction can 
make inroads on the present deficiencies. The $183,100 for the furni- 
ture, equipment, and replacement should be restored. This is pred- 
icated upon sensible business practices for such items. 

You will note too that increased costs appear opposite certain 
items. We feel sure that you, as District residents, will understand 
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this: our cost-of-living index is some 117 percent increased over the 
base established in the late 1940's. 

Secondly, the capital outlay provisions must be retained in toto. 
The operating budget cannot provide areas for funds to be used in 
construction. The need for construction funds to adequately provide 
for increased enrollments must be recognized and met, not later— 
but this budget year. The failure to recognize such needs must inevi- 
tably result in conditions such as we face in the second school of our 
local—Kenilworth. This school is operating all classes with pupil- 
teacher ratios in excess of the desired norm. Two hundred and fifty 
children are crowded into a building built for a maximum of 180 
pupils. Coaching classes of from 10 to 20 pupils are held in the 
corridor, and 6 to 10 such pupils meet in the principal’s office, unless 
dispossessed by the speech teacher, the school physician, the health 
committee, the nurse, the principal, or the dental hygienist. ’Tis our 
fond prayer that they never suffer joint mobilization—in this 10-by- 
14-foot area—else the sanity of all would be in jeopardy. Twenty 
children use the small teachers’ room as a classroom for the entire day, 
while three classes meet on a half-day basis. In addition, the lack of 
an assembly hall, cafeteria, library, healthroom, indoor play area, 
and atypical facilities beset us all—parents, teachers, administrators 
and our children. 

Others have pointed out their general needs and specific applica- 
tions, just as I have attempted to do in the limited time made avail- 
able to me. It is impossible to be detailed—only a few items can be 
named and explained. Certainly, the omission of the citation of any 
item should not be interpreted as an indication of its relative unim- 
portance. 

We implore you to sustain each item presently appearing in the 
budget and to restore those items omitted by the Commissioners. The 
original draft of the budget presented the absolute minimum for 
Operation Mediocracy. The future is dependent upon the population 
of today’s school; their education is not worth the gamble of savings 
through budgetary deletions and restrictions. 

A completely adequate budget—not a gift but a right—for our 
children. 

Pusiic SCHOOLS 


WITNESS 


JOHN M. BUCHANAN, PRESIDENT, PTA, YOUNG ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL (ALSO COUNCIL PRESIDENT) 


Mr. Raravt. Mr. Buchanan, I see that you are the president of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association of Young Elementary School and also 
the council president. 

Mr. BucHanan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is John 
M. Buchanan, president of Area 5 Council of the District of Columbia 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The area which I represent in- 
cludes 29 elementary schools, 5 junior high schools, 2 vocational 
schools, and 2 senior high se hools. This area is bounded roughly by 
New York Avenue, northeast on the nor th, the Anacostia River on the 
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east, M street, southeast on the south, and Second Street, northeast 
and southeast on the west. It also includes several schools across the 
Anacostia River in the Benning and Kenilworth areas. 

The schools in area 5 at present have an approximate student en- 
rollment of 25,000. Of these students,.17,000 who are dependent 
upon us as adult citizens responsible for their education, are housed 
in schools which at a 30 to 1 pupil-teacher ratio should accommodate 
only 12,000 students; 40 pupils per class is not unusual in area 5. 

Not only are the schools in my area overcrowded but also the physi- 

cal condition of a majority of them is substandard. They lack such 
basic needs as: adequate lavatory facilities, assembly halls, lunch- 
rooms and cafeterias, libraries, health facilities, gymnasiums and 
playgrounds, suitable furniture, and adequate electr ical wir ing. One 
principal’s office is located in a hallway under the stairs. Some 
classes in area 5 are held in cold, damp basement rooms which were 
not designed for classrooms, in teachers’ rooms, in assembly halls, and 
in health rooms. Some of the schools in my area are re mal antiques 
ranging in age from 52 to 75 years. We in area 5 strongly urge the 
inclusion of the Hine Junior High School replacement in the 1958 
budget. This ancient structure, a dilapidated relic of a past era, 
was abandoned as a high school 33 years ago. 

There are numerous cases in area 5 where physically impossible 
feats are demanded of our principals and teachers. How can we, as in 
one case, expect a single principal with over 1,500 students to effec- 
tively supervise 38 te: wchers, some of them new, as well as handle the 
voluminous office work? This is a case where the need for an assistant 
principal, the appropriation for which was omitted from the 1958 
budget, is clearly justified. 

With exist ing conditions such as those mentioned above, it is not 
so difficult to understand why the instructional goals of our school 
program are not being satisfactorily realized. 

The present conditions of the public schools in the District of Co- 
lumbia shave precipitated from the stopgap method of the “pay-as- 
you-go” system of financing school construction. 

The Board of Education has not been unconscious of our needs. 
This can be clearly shown by the board’s requests for capital outlay 
over the past years. Looking back over the years from 1947 through 
1957, let us note what has been requested and what has been granted ; 


Amount re- | Amount ap- 
quested by propriated 


school board 1947-57 
1947-57 
Furniture and equipment ait ; oh , ....----| $7,040,192 $4, 064, 000 
Construction -.- ; aaa 4 77, 022, 898 | 40, 349, 198 
Sites... - 11,851,000} 2,515, 200 


The requests of the Bo: ard of E dueation for capital outlay i in past 
years have all been justified. Had they been granted, our public 
schools would not be in their present deplorable ‘condition. The re- 
quests in the 1958 budget are justified. The problem is not one of 
justification but rather of the inadequacy of our present method of 
financing. 

The solution to the problem can be found in the adoption and sup- 
port of the Corning plan of borrowing for school construction. 
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The future strength of our great American democracy is directly 
dependent upon what we make of today’s children. Let us equip them 
for the future with a siutable education. 


Poiice AND SANITATION 


WITNESS 
PERRY CANNON 


Mr, Ranaut. Mr. Cannon, you are going to talk about the Police 
Department ? 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to also touch 
on sanitation. 

Mr. Rasavr. All right. 

Mr. Cannon. We have a condition in our neighborhood I would 
like to talk about. I would like to locate myself first, Mr. Chairman. 
I live five doors from where Mr. Eisenhower goes to church. Several 
times recently—in the last 5 weeks—I have noticed rats punning in 
the back and front. On one occasion my wife and I were standing 
in front of our house and a rat came up one side and went back to 
the servants’ entrance on the other side—not used by servants now— 
and walked up tothe other end. I mention this because of the brazen- 
ness of the animal and the fact that I think we have so little inspection 
in the city for such things. Recently, I was about a half a block 
from the Mayflower Hote]—that was 5 or 6 weeks ago and around 
11 o’clock at night—when I noticed a rat coming out from the corner 
of M Street, Rhode Island Avenue, and Connecticut Avenue. That 
is quite a populated place and a busy corner. I do not know what 
the provisions are for sanitation, inspection of such, but I have noticed 
in the area of our community within 5 or 6 blocks at different times 
within the past 2 years these conditions. 

Mr. Rasavut. Does anybody use rattraps around this town? 

Mr. Cannon. We use rattraps and cats. Personally, Mr. Chair- 
man, [ think that the representatives of the city of Washington have 
given my family—I consider—more attention and help on this matter 
than anybody that I have ever heard of. If they gave one-thou- 
sandth as much heip as they have given us, I do not know how many 
hundreds of people would te required to take care of the condition. 
However, I bring this out because I think it is urgent that they have 
inspections and inspectors for the rear areas, these places not too far 
distant from food, I think it is very urgent that they be helped. 
As I say, I do not know what is in the budget for that, and I do not 
know how that is provided for. 

If I may, I should like to say that in the past year I have tried very 
hard to correct the situation in the parking of our community. I 
understand that last year they approved 2,500 policemen on the force. 
We have a Government building known as the Longfellow Building 
in our community, on the corner of Connecticut Avenue and Rhode 
Island. I have been working on this thing to try to get these people 
from the Government buildings not to park in our area all day long. 
I have gotten what I consider excellent cooperation from the heads of 
the Police Department. What I should like to know is whether or not 
there is provision made by your committee, or subcommittee, that 
they, in turn, should answer as to how the appropriations are spent, 
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or whether or not the expenditures are getting results from the Police, 
Sanitation, and Highways, and others on these budgetary items. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will be glad to have your statement on that but 
it would not be the proper thing for the committee to enter into a dis- 
cussion on the utility of the Police Department or a condemnation of it. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, I think they have done, with what they 
have had to do with, an excellent job. 

Mr. Rasavt. I would say from my observation of the Police De- 
partment that the committee has been very favorably impressed with 
it and has treated it accordingly in the past. What the committee will 
do this year remains for the committee to decide when they write up 
this bill. 

Mr. Cannon. That is the reason for my bringing that out. 

More important than anything that I have said so far, I am not 
quite clear whether or not the District government is answering in any 
way to the subcommittee as to how the money is spent after the sub- 
committee has approved the appropriation for them. 

Mr. Razavt. That depends upon the language that the subeommit- 
tee puts into the report. There is a Legislative Committee that deals 
with the legislative matters. This is the Appropriations Committee. 
You understand that? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. I hope I will not confuse things, but I want to 
make it very clear. It is not criticism or condemnation. On the con- 
trary, I consider this one of the greatest privileges on earth to be an 
American and to be permitted to come before your committee. See- 
ond, to be able to voice or make a suggestion or a request in regard 
to my interests. I certainly do not, in any sense, consider or want to 
give the impression of criticizing. On the contrary, I wish to repeat 
that I think the Police Department and the Sanitation Department 
and the Highway Department—in which I am an engineer but not con- 
nected with—I think they have done a very excellent job with what 
they have to do with. 

Mr. Razpaut. I think you said something about rats in the District. 
That will be brought to the attention of the proper people. Rats 
should be kept out of the way. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. 


Recreation, Trarric Contrrot, AND Pusiic Scuoo.s 


WITNESS 


MAJ. GARLAND E. TAYLOR, AMERICAN UNIVERSITY PARK CITI- 
ZENS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ravusavr. Major Taylor, you are from the American Univer- 
| Park Citizens Association. We are pleased to hear you now. 

fajor Tayuor. I might deviate one second, Mr. Chairman. 

We had a rat problem 4 years ago. We called in the Sanitation 
Department and they cleared every one of them in about 3 hours. It 
was a mess. 

The American University Park Citizens Association, representing 
about 1,200 families in the area bounded roughly by Western Avenue, 
River Road, 44th Street, and Massachusetts Avenue NW., wishes to 
request your favorable consideration of the following items relating 
to the 1958 District of Columbia appropriation bill: 
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To approve funds for the Recreation Department which will per- 
mit it to complete the development of the Friendship Playground at 
45th and Van Ness Streets NW., and to employ pr ofessional ‘personnel 
to supervise the use of this playground. We have worked for this 
playground for the past 12 years and are eager to have it in full 
operation. 

To approve funds for the Department of Vehicles and Traffic which 
will make possible the installation of traffic control lights at the inter- 
section of Massachusetts Avenue and 49th Street NW. This is now 
one of the major traffic lanes into northwest Maryland suburbs and 
the flow of traffic has become so great as to make it almost impossible 
for pedestrians to cross Massachusetts Avenue at this intersection. 
We hope these funds will be made available before a fatal traffic aeci- 
dent will lend support to our plea. 

We urge that you retain all items in the appropriation for the public 
schools and that you restore the items requested by the Board of 
Education which were not approved by the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners. 

We request that you add to the public-school funds the following 
items : 

(a) The sum of $3,100 to defray expenses incident to the holding 
of the annual Science Fair in Washington. This Science Fair has 
done much to encourage the interest of our students in science and 
mathematics and it has now grown to such a large scale that former 
private sources of funds are no longer sufficient. 

(6) The sum of $100,000 for the operation of the graduate and in- 
service programs of the District of Columbia Teachers C ollege. At 
the present time these programs are staffed largely by the members 
of the undergraduate faculty, plus a few persons provided by funds 
from outside sources. The accreditation of the college will be en- 
dangered unless adequate funds are provided soon for the graduate 
division. 

(c) Funds for a new site and a new building for the District of 
Columbia Teachers College, at an eventual cost of about $7,500,000. 

At this time, we suggest about a million and a half. 

Mr. Ranaut. None of these items are before us. 

Major Taytor. They are not before you by way of the appropria- 
tion bill at the present time, but in No. 3 we ask that you do 
include items not before the Commissioners. I believe they are 
items requested by the Board of Education excluded by the District 
of Columbia Commissioners. I believe that has come before your 
purview, sir. That is item No. 3 in my list here, paragraph 3. 

The site should be large enough to permit the expansion of the 
college into a General City College, along the lines of the program 
submitted in January 1957, by the Superintendent of Schools to the 
Board of Education. New facilities are imperative if the college is to 
continue as a major source of supply of teachers for our schools. 

Washington is one of the few major cities in the country whose 
young people are unable to obtain a higher education at public expense 
(with the exe eption of teacher preparation). We think the time has 
come for this situation to be corrected. Reports have been published 
from many sources indicating that the enrollment in colleges and 
universities in the decade 1960-70 will vastly exceed present facilities. 
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The least expensive method for caring for this situation is by setting 
up local general colleges, so that the students may live at home while 
getting a higher education. 

The following figures, taken from publications of the United States 
Bureau of the Census on State and city finances for 1953, give some 
indication of how Washington compares with a number of other 
cities of approximately the same size, in the amounts spent per capita 
for public education. 


Expenditures per capita for public education (1953) 


| | : 
City City State | Higher Total 


| education 
Detroit....... | $50. 47 $42 62 $12. 69 $93 09 
Baltimore __.___.. Joke bn cued bia ; 43. 06 | 23. 56 | 8. 27 | 66. 62 
Cleveland ___- 3 42.11 | 18 34 | 5. 89 | 60. 45 
OB. Lowle silt dei. : 30. 22 | 19. 40 | 5.09 | 49. 62 
Washington__._........--. aie a | 40. 28 62 40. 28 
Boston 2 L : 35. 43 | 9. 40 2. 20 | 44. 83 


San Francisco-- ‘pb S6 0 Wdeb be 4adn sth ; hed dl 57. 08 | 49. 20 14. 70 | 106. 28 








Nore.—In this table, the figures for higher education are included in the State expenditures, except for 
Washington, where they are included in the city expenditures. 


We also would like you to take two preventive actions : 

(a) Not to provide funds for a new branch public library on a site 
thant is now a part of the Janney School playground. There is a strong 
probability that some of this ground will be needed in the next 5 years 
for an 8-room addition to the Janney School. The present playground 
is barély large enough to provide play space for the present enrollment 
of about 600 pupils. Ifthe addition and a new library were both to be 
erected, years would be very little play space left. 

(6). Not to provide funds for a fringe-parking area on the south- 
east corner of the Soldiers Home grounds, east of the new Medical 
Center. This site is a part of a large unused tract which is under 
consideration as a site for the campus of a new District of Columbia 
Teachers College which might later be enlarged to a General College. 

Mr. Razaur. Thank you for your statement. 


FirE PREVENTION 
WITNESS 


MARCUS BORCHARDT, CHAIRMAN, ADVISORY COUNCIL ON FIRE 
PREVENTION, AND CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC PROTECTION COM- 
MITTEE, WASHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE 


Mr. Ranaut. Mr. Borchardt, you are the Chairman of the Advisory 
Council on Fire Prevention and also the chairman of the publie pro- 
tection committee of the Washington Board of Trade? 

Mr. Borcuarpt. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I am appearing in a dual 
capacity. 

Mr. Rapavutr. We are pleased to hear you. 

Mr. Borcnarpt. The protection against fires and spread of fires 
along approximately 20 miles of the District of Columbia’s water ways 
and adjac ent properties is of vital importance to the Nation’s Capital, 
both in peacetime and in war emergencies. 
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The present fireboat, the old William 7. Belt, is entirely inadequate 
and should be replaced without delay. It is estimated that the sum 
of approximately $64,000 is needed for its immediate repair. As 
against this figure, the cost of a new fireboat to meet local needs would 
he approximately $100,000. 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the Fire De- 
partment have requested an appropriation covering this item. 

Upon the replacement of the present fireboat by the $100,000 modern 
one, there would be a saving of approximately $13,000 per year, 
through a reduction of the personnel required for the new fireboat. 

The new fireboat should be under 65 feet with a draft of 4 or 5 feet, 
all-steel hull, equipped with 4 pumps of 1,500 gallons each, no higher 
than 14 feet from the waterline to the top of the superstructure, as 
the lowest bridge has a clearance of 18 feet 2 inches. 

As the William 7’. Belt is 30 feet 6 inches above the waterline, draw- 
bridge operations are necessary whenever an emergency demands the 
services of the Wélliam T. Belt between the Pennsylvania Railroad 
bridge and the 14th Street Highway Bridge to beyond 37th Street. 

Mr. Razavut. Mr. Borchardt, we have all “of the information about 
the fireboat. You are for the fireboat ? 

Mr. Borcnarpr. I am for the fireboat. We have had a big need 
for it. 

Mr. Raspaut. We have had a lengthy explanation of the necessity 
for it from the Fire Department. It is not necessary at this time to 
go into details about the size of the boat and the question of clearing 
the bridge and all that. 

Mr. Borcuarpr. Then I will continue, Mr. Chairman. I did not 
know how far you had gone. 

It appears incredible that 6 hours’ notice to the proper authorities 
is required for the use of the drawbridge. 

However, bridge regulations of the Department of the Army per- 
taining to the Potomac River at W ashington, D. C., specifically pro- 
vide that: 

Any vessel which will require an opening of the draws of the respective bridges 
shall give to the designated representatives of the owners of or agencies con- 
trolling the bridges at least 6 hours’ advance notice of the time the openings 
will be required. 

Much of the Nation’s Capital could be severely damaged or crippled 
within 6 hours in the event of a serious explosion or great fire along 
the waterfront. Therefore, let us prevent such a possible tragedy 
without further delay. 

Only recently the heroic efforts of our Fire Department brought a 
fire under control at the warehouse of Heurich Brewing Co. at 26th 
and D Streets NW., on which occasion the Fire Department was 
forced to resort to six fire engines to pump water from the Potomac 
River. The services of a modern fireboat could have been utilized 
immediately after the outbreak of this fire. 

Attention also is respectfully invited to the members of this com- 
mittee, that the services of a modern fireboat certainly are required 
in conjunction with the proposed redevelopment plans of the Rede- 
velopment Land Agency along the waterfront, whereunder millions 
of dollars of private capital and Government funds are expected to be 
invested. 
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Tn conclusion, I wish to state that I have been authorized to state 
that the Washington Board of Trade has endorsed an appropriation 
for a new fireboat, as most urgently needed for the proper protection 
of life and property along the waterfront of the Nation’s Capital. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rasavut. Thank you. 


Liprary AND RECREATION Neeps IN Farrrax Viniace-Forr Davis AREA 
WITNESS 


MRS. CLIFFORD C. KLICK, FORT DUPONT CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE FAIRFAX VILLAGE-FORT DAVIS LI- 
BRARY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Razavut. Mrs. Klick, you are from the Fort Dupont Citizens’ 
Association ¢ 

Mrs. Kuicx. That is right. 

Mr. Razavut. You want to talk about the library ? 

Mrs. Kuick. And the playground. 

Mr. Rasavut. We will be glad to hear from you. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mrs. Kuicx. I am speaking for Charles Froman, president of the 
Fort Dupont Citizens’ Association, and also president of the Fairfax 
Village-Fort Davis Library Association, a committee made up of 
representatives of some 26 civic organizations all of whom recognize 
the need for a branch library in the Fairfax Village-Fort Davis center. 
Acting in this dual capacity, I should like to present a few facts to 
support our request that funds for plans and purchase of a site for 
the Fort Davis library be approved this year. 

The population within a mile radius of the proposed branch is 
sufficiently dense to warrant a new branch according to standards set 
up by the library service. Within a mile radius of the proposed 
branch there is a population density of over 23,000 people currently 
unserved except by bookmobile service. The nearest branch, Ana- 
costia, is some 2 miles away. I might add, 2 miles of hills which make 
walking out of the question. Public transportation is very compli- 
cated, involving 2 and even 3 changes of buses operating on different 
headways. Consequently, branch library services are available to 
residents of this large section of Southeast Washington only if they 
have private transportation. 

Also our community is an expanding community with new homes 
still going up in the fringes of the area to be served by this branch 
and we have a very large population of young children whose library 
needs are ever-increasing. Our need for a library has been recognized 
in the District of Columbia public works program and by inclusion in 
this budget of an item for planning and site money. We ask that you 
approve this item so sorely needed by us. 

As you know, we have made strong attempts to help Congress 
eliminate the need for site money thus paring the budget painlessly 
for all concerned. We should prefer as a site for our library a smal] 
portion of land belonging to the National Capital Planning Com- 
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mission but we have met determined opposition in our efforts to obtain 
agreement on such a site. 

The arguments advanced to oppose our request change so fast it’s 
hard to keep up with them but they all add up to one conclusion: The 
Director of National Capital Planning Commission considers it his 
duty to prevent encroachment on park land for any purpose whatso- 
ever. We feel strongly that while this is a good principle, it should 
be flexible and our case should be judged on its individual merit. The 
land we prefer for a library site would be on the same side of Alabama 
Avenue as the Ann Beers School, an advantage from the standpoint 
of our children’s safety. It would use only land topographically 

unsuited for an extension .of recreation area either for the school or 
by the recreation department which now has swings and other equip- 
ment here which would remain undisturbed. 

This piece of land was not purchased as park land. It was, we under- 
stand, originally purchased for the sole purpose of being available 
for the construction of Fort Drive. If now the scraps of land which 
will remain after Fort Drive is built can provide our school with a 
little more playground than it would otherwise have, provide a smal] 
recreation area such as now exists and still permit the erection of a 
branch library in accordance with the wishes of the community, one 
would expect the National Capital Planning Commission would feel 
that it had performed its function in a superior fashion by providing 
these adidtional benefits. Yet they would deny us this cultural asset 
for our community in a spot where it would do no harm simply be- 

cause the next request for park land might be one it would be unwise 
to grant. We resent having our request refused on this basis but since 
it seems likely to be so refused, we must plead with you to approve 
the site money and planning money as requested in order that the 
acquisition of our badly needed branch library may not be further 
delayed. 
RECREATION 


Our association requests that you approve funds for development 
of a playground in our area. We understand it was favorably reviewed 
but wish again to outline our need below. 

Our area is comprised of some 17 large city blocks, densely popu- 
lated with semidetached and multiple-story dwellings. From a survey 
we found nearly 600 children under the age of 16. We are sure the 
number has increased since the survey. 

At the time this land was developed there was no provision for 
recreational facilities. Our younger children to about age 8 play in 
the confines of their yards and on the front sidewalks, but older youths 
have a serious problem. They are forced into the streets for baseball 
and football. Basketball is attempted with baskets on utility poles 
in the alleys. 

Most of our streets are hazardous; 3 of the 4 avenues which sur- 
round our area are main arteries carrying concentrated traffic, in- 
cluding buses, all day. The closest playground currently serving our 
area is a mile and a half away and across several main streets. We 
need a playground within our own area. 

Mr. Ranaut. Mrs. Klick, I might say to you that relative to the 
library site, the committee feels ‘that the transfer to D. C. by the 
Park Service would be a proper action. 
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Mrs. Kircx. It will be? 
Mr. RasAvut. We feel it should be a proper action. 
Mr. Kuck. We feel so, too, Congressman Rabaut, We have had 


a very difficult time trying to get this. 


Scnoon, PLayerounp, AND’ Treacuer Facitrrms IN THE CAPITOL 
Hitt AREA 


WITNESS 


JAMES A. BRINCEFIELD, HINE JUNIOR HIGH PTA AND CAPITOL 
HILL SOUTHEAST CITIZENS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ranaut. Mr. Brincefield. He is from Hine Junior High PTA 
and Capitol Hill Southeast Citizens Association. 

Mr. Brincertetp. Thank you for these 5 minutes and the time you 
men give to our beloved city. I realize the tremendous workload you 
carry for the benefit of your own districts and we appreciate the time 
your give to the District of Columbia. 

Hine Parent-Teachers Association wishes to call to your attention 
for the ninth consecutive year the long struggle that has been made 
for adequate school, playground, and teacher facilities in the Capitol 
Hill area. 

We do wish to thank you for the several added teachers we have this 
year and for the resurfacing of the playground area which removed 
one of the very hazardous areas at the school. 

Eight years ago, competent school appraisers stated in the Strayer 
report of 1949, on page 314, that our school was beyond economic 
repair. Each year we have appeared before committee after commit- 
tee with the following specific statements: 

A. Hine Junior High School has served its economic life. 

B. It has been and remains a fire trap. 

C. It is overcrowded and such overcrowding will increase accord- 
ing to the best statistics obtainable to us. 

D. The classrooms cannot be properly heated in the winter time. 

{. The building is not properly ventilated. 

F. The toilet facilities are odorous and do not meet the barest of 
health standards. 

We urge you to carefully examine the brochure and letter prepared 
by Mrs. Louis 8. Steele and others of the League of Women Voters 
who have joined in our fight for this desperately needed school. 

With your permission, I would like to read their report and the 
articles printed in the Washington newspapers concerning Nine 
Junior High Schools. 

Incidentally, these ladies have no students, or student members 
of their families within the boundaries of Hine Junior High School. 
They have been kind enough to assist us in our fight. I have some 
pictures taken there and with your permission I would like to read 
from the report. 

Eight years have passed since a team of expert school appraisers 
said that Hine Junior High School building is of such a quality to 
definitely eliminate consideration of it for rehabilitation or con- 
tinuance in use. That was the Strayer report, page 314, 1949. For 
the Hine Junior High, the passing of these 8 years has meant increased 
use and deterioration. Their teachers and supervisors have been sub- 
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yorted to the gloom and inadequacy of this 70-year-old structure. The 
eaks in the roof are beyond repair. Improved lighting has never 
touched this school. The walls respond very little to fresh paint. 
Rooms do not heat. There are metal shops inadequately heated. 
There is a third floor chamber which has been condemned as useless 
by the fire marshal and there is a makeshift of 2 classrooms accom- 
modating at 1 time 180 of the 815 students. The students graduated 
from this school will have to borrow an auditorium to hold their 
graduation exercises. 

These are some of the things that the appraisers saw 8 years ago. 
These are some of the things pupils, teachers, and supervisors have 
had to face over the years. ow long will this go on? This Hine 
replacement was deleted again this year. We want it reinstated in the 
1958 school budget. The capacity of this school is 804.3 pupils. The 
projected enrollment in the next 2 years is 1,200. Distributing these 
children among three other junior highs would mean long, hazardous 
travel and immediate overcrowding of the other schools; namely, El- 
liott, Stewart, and Randall. Even a realization of the Mall ex- 
tending from the Capitol to East Capital Street Bridge, a proj- 
ect in the discussion stage for the past 25 years, would affect the Frine 
enrollment by not more than a dozen pupils. 

Mr. Razavur. The Hine School is a matter for the Commissioners. 

Mr. Brincerretp. We cannot get them to submit it. I have talked 
to every committee that I could find. I would certainly seriously 
appreciate any suggestion. 

Mr. Razavt. Talk to me about it privately later. 

Mr. Brincerrevp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


District or Conumpr1a GENERAL Hosprran 
WITNESS 


DR. HOWARD S. MADIGAN, ATTENDING STAFF, DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Mr. Rasavut. We will now hear from Dr. Howard Madigan. Dr. 
Madigan, you want to talk on the subject of the District of Columbia 
General Hospital ? 

Dr. Maprean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rapavr. All right. Proceed. 

Dr. Maptean. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Dr. Howard 8S. Madigan, formerly chief of surgery at District of 
Columbia General Hospital, currently on the attending staff of the 
hospital, and instructor in surgery at Georgetown University School 
of Medicine. 

I am speaking in the interest of District of Columbia General Hos- 

ital. Asthe members of the committee are aware, there are numerous 
ongstanding deficiencies in personnel, chiefly nursing, and in equip- 
ment and supplies at the hospital, which make provision of adequate 
medical care most difficult and in some instances impossible. This 
situation which exists in the city hospital of the Nation’s Capital can 
be remedied. 

This hospital, by virtue of the large volume and variety of patients, 
close affiliation with local medical schools, and by reason of the 
highly qualified fulltime medical staff, augmented by the services 
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of many part-time and voluntary physicians, has potential to. prot 
vide aemallanh medical care and to become one of the outstanding 
teaching centers in the country. Where there is good teaching, there 
is good medical care. At District of Columbia General, endowed with’ 
superior teaching opportunities, it is essential to have personnel and 
basic facilities to provide good medical care if the two major func- 
tions of the hospital are to be carried out, namely, care of the sick and 
medical education. 

Two interdependent factors—appropriations and administration— 
are paramount in achieving these objectives. This committee, re- 
peatedly presented with budget requests containing progressively 
greater increases, last year wisely ordered a thorough investigation 
of District of Columbia General’s operation. This study was wel- 
comed by the medical staff. Assuredly the information obtained will 
be of great value to the committee in its deliberations concerning 
appropriations for the coming year. However, I feel, as many of 
my. former colleagues do, that appropriation of additional funds is 
not the entire solution. It is reasonable that certain increases be 
requested each year as dictated by changing circumstances; for exam- 
ple, the more than twofold increase in the number of outpatient clinic 
visits since the opening of that area in 1951 and some increase in 
the number of bed patients treated annually. The administration 
of the hospital in all aspects, however, should be such as to insure 
the best possible use of funds appropriated. One essential is good 
communication within the hospital, between the hospital and other 
areas of the Health Department, with the medical schools, and the 
local medical society. Lack of such communication has been a sig- 
nificant factor in the evolution of the present situation. 

If the committee is in agreement that a concerted effort should be 
made to attain efficient functioning of the hospital, it would seem 
reasonable that the data accumulated by the investigating committee 
would be of great value. Such a cooperative program would, I be- 
lieve, achieve the dual goal of providing good patient care and good 
teaching ; and, establish the proper relationship between appropriation 
and administration. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to present this. 

Mr. Rapavur. You made a very nice statement, Doctor, and I believe 
you will be interested in the hearings of the committee. 

Dr. Mapiean. Thank you, sir. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND MentraL Heattu PrRopLeMs 


WITNESS 


MRS. LOUISE SIMSAR, REPRESENTING THE WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 
OF ALL SOULS’ UNITARIAN CHURCH 


Mr. Rasavut. The next witness is Mrs. Louise Simsar, representing 
the Women’s Alliance of All Souls’ Unitarian Church. We will be 
pleased to hear from you now. 

Mrs. Srusar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Women’s Alliance has asked me to present a statement in regard 
to three items in the budget of the District of Columbia. I am at 
present a volunteer, having recently retired and come to Washington 
after 25 years experience as a social worker in Philadelphia and New 
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York. In New York I was‘a member of the Mayor’s Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Youth Board in Brooklyn which sponsored many types 
of projects designed to help juvenile delinquents and improve neigh- 
borhoods. Because of my background I have been particularly in- 
terested in the situation here in Washington. 

The Women’s Alliance has passed resolutions to take an active part 
in the prevention of juvenile delinquency and the establishment of 
adequate facilities for the maintenance of mental health. Weare sup- 
porting projects such as the Columbia Heights Boys Club and are 
lending encouragement to neighborhood projects such as those now 
being conducted by the Youth Council and which we are glad to see 
are producing good results. 

1. Weare convinced that the Board of Education should have more 
guidance counselors and psychiatric services and urge that you make 
provision for these in the budget under consideration. 

There is plenty of evidence that these services are needed. An item 
in the Washington Star of March 21 reports on the problem of exclud- 
ing incorrigible children under 16 years old from school and children 
now suspended from school. 

From September 1955 through February 1957, 252 pupils have been 
suspended. Of these, 188 have been reinstated; 8 have been placed 
under psychiatric care; 2 have been placed in hospitals for treatment; 
10 are waiting examination by the Pupil Appraisal Department or 
clinic; 7 have been excluded by the Board and noneducable; 3 are 
receiving instruction by the visiting instruction corps; 3 are under the 
Board of Public Welfare or Juvenile Court; 2 have been admitted to 
Laurel; 1 is in the Receiving Home; 12 have not returned to school: 
2 have left the city; and 14 are still under suspension. 

Our members realize that juvenile delinquency is a complicated 
problem and there are no simple cures. Many types of services are 
needed including: bolstering up the home situation, improving mental 
hygiene clinic services, providing personal counseling for both young 
people and parents, making available good recreational facilities and 
boys clubs with proper adult leaders and improving school services 
where needed. 

While many young people get into trouble with the law and are 
therefore labeled juvenile delinquents, there are many more who need 
help of one sort or another. Some become mental cases and crowd 
our psychiatric wards, others remain unhappy and frustrated making 
themselves and their families miserable. Much of this can be pre- 
vented if recognized early enough and given proper treatment. In 
fact, the sooner children’s personality problems are handled, the 
better. 

We therefore urge that you give serious consideration to setting up 
guidance and psychiatric services within the school system. 

2. The Department of Health has requested $27,833 to provide the 
services of 1 additional psychiatrist, 1 psychologist, 1 psychiatric so- 
cial worker, 1 clerk-stenographer, and $2,523 for supplies and repairs. 

The District of Columbia needs at least eight full-time mental health 
clinics to handle the volume of current cases. At present there are 
only three such clinics. With the requested increase there will be 
three and a half. 

We understand that existing clinics have waiting lists of about 1 
year with private clinics similarly overcrowded. Imagine, gentlemen, 
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how you would feel if you had a son who was a teenager in need of 
guidance and you were told he would have to wait 6 months or a year 
before his problem could receive attention. 

We want to emphasize the advisability of preventing as much men- 
tal breakdown as possible because it costs 20 times as much to maintain 
a patient in a mental hospital as to give his treatment in a clinic, not to 
mention the social advantages to the patient. Should he land in a 
correctional institution, the expense to the city would be equally as 
great. 
~ Please give serious consideration, therefore, to the possibility of 
increasing the request of the Department of Health, so that instead of 
a half-time clinic, at least two full-time clinics are established. 

3. Another item in the budget of the Department of Health needs 
emphasis: $6,390 is requested for a nursing specialist to improve the 
mental-health program. 

Public health nurses visit more patients in their homes than any 
other professional workers. They have more opportunity to do case 
findings of patients with mental illness and to secure early care for 
them. To perform these services efficiently, nurses need instruction, 
consultation, and guidance from a highly qualified nursing specialist 
in the field of mental health. 

We hope you will approve the modest request for such a specialist. 

We thank you for your attention and for the privilege of presenting 
these requests to you. 

Mr. Rasavut. Thank you. You made a nice statement. 


Birney SCHOOL 
WITNESS 
DOROTHY S. CONTEE, PRESIDENT, BIRNEY SCHOOL PTA 


Mr. Razavt. Miss Dorothy S. Contee. Miss Contee, you are presi- 
dent of the Birney School PTA? 

Miss Conrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasavtr. We will be glad to hear you. 

Miss Conrer. I would like to present the suggested needs of Birney 
School at Nichols Avenue and Sumner Road SE. 

Our first recommendation is for an assistant principal. 

Our school has never had an assistant principal. We have over 
1,000 children. Some of these are problem children living on low 
economic levels, which means home contacts with detailed conferences 
with parents are necessary. Keeping the instructional program with- 
in the range of normal views is a difficult task. 

Our second recommendation is for custodial service. 

Other buildings which are smaller have five custodians; Moten, for 
example. Birney has 30 actual classrooms and we only have 3 helpers 
and lengineer. This is not enough for proper upkeep of the building. 
Each floor carries eight rooms and a main lounge room with corridors 
and steps. The basement floor carries a shower room, three kinder- 
garten rooms, the first grade, kitchen, corridors, and steps. We would 
like to have at least one more person in the custodial service. We have 
the space for lunchrooms but not the equipment. 

Our third recommendation is for the use of Birney Annex for large 
enrollment. 
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The building is located on the playground and is now being used 
and has been used in the past to store school furniture for other 
schools. We could use this building for from 6 to 8 more classrooms 
and’ more teachers, or for a health unit for this part of the southeast 
area, since our boys and girls have to go to Douglas Junior High 
School. 

We would like for the ratio of enrollment to teachers to be 30 to 1. 

We need more teachers on Barry Farms Recreation Playground for 
proper supervision of children. 

On rainy days the playground is a sheet of mud and the mud stands 
in mudholes, and the children track in the mud which affects the clean- 
liness of the building and the children. 

Our fourth recommendation is, we would like a traffic light at the 
corner of the school. A policeman is there in the morning hours and 
during the lunch hour, but the traffic is heavy at all times, school and 
working hours, especially the traflic coming down Nichols Avenue 
and turning on Sumner Road. One child was killed there, and we are 
trying to help others in the line of safety. 

Our fifth recommendation is in connection with the breaking in of 
our school, which has happened five times since school opened. We 
find they are coming in through the basement windows on the Nichols 
Avenue side. We would like means to prevent them from breaking in 
by having bars put on the windows of Birney School. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rasavut. Thank you very much. I am glad you mentioned 
breaking into the school and about the mud. 


Pusitic Works 


WITNESS 


HOWARD D. WOODSON, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
NORTHEAST BOUNDARY CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rasavut. We will now hear from Mr. Howard D. Woodson, 
chairman of the committee on public works, Northeast Boundary 
Civic Association. 

Mr. Woopson. Thank you, Mr. Rabaut and members of the com- 
mittee. 

Concerning appropriations for the year 1957-58 for the area in 
Northeast Washington, D. C., east of the Anacostia River known as 
the far northeast, I would like to say: 

First, the 1958 District of Columbia budget request includes a re- 
quest for an appropriation of $150,000 for sanitary sewers in connec- 
tion with flood-control construction in the valley of Watts Run. We 
endorse this request as absolutely necessary. There are a number of 
sewers that cross the stream bed and some that run into the stream bed 
and so they have to replace them, and as the community is growing, 
they are putting two good-sized sanitary sewers on each side of the 
stream bed as it is improved. 

In the public works program there is $200,000 for flood-control 
construction on the stream bed of Watts Branch in the 1958 budget 
requests, but the Commissioners have omitted it for 1958. We respect- 
fully request an appropriation of the above amount, $200,000, as 
necessary for the paving of the stream bed so as to prevent the stream 
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from eroding adjacent property. The idea is they are going to grade 
the stream bed but not pave it. The original design was to pave the 
stream bed, and we know, since this is going through alluvial soil, it 
will change its course at every high water. Those acquainted with 
the situation on the Missssippi River know that unless the stream 
bed is paved the stream will change its course and erode adjacent 
property. 

In regard to recreation, we endorse the request of the Recreation 
Department for an increase in funds for additional workers and for 
custodial hire. Especially we endorse the request for funds for lights 
for the Kelly-Miller recreation area, and for improving the grounds. 

The Kelly-Miller center is the only one in the far northeast area 
equipped for night activities, and it conducts programs for the other 
centers in the area. Also, most of the displaced families from the 
southwest redevelopment area have been moved to public housing 
units in this area, overtaxing the present recreational facilities. 

The Kelly-Miller center should be open 3 nights a week instead of 2 
asat pr esent. 

These requests are made with the idea of trying to prevent what 
is becoming increasingly apparent, that the slum conditions have 
simply been moved from the southwest to the far northeast. And 
may we remind the Congress that no city is better morally or economi- 
cally than its worst slums. 

I want to say that out there there are some embryo gangs who go 
around and intimidate children. Ifthe children do not give them some 
money, they beat them up. One of my little grandsons came home 
beaten up and his father had to spank him to get him to tell who beat 
him up. That is not an isolated case. There have been a number of 
cases like that, and the police are working on them. Those conditions 
are more prevalent now than in the past and we believe if there were 
more recreational facilities that would help overcome the situation. 

Mr. Rapavr. Are you getting full cooperation from the police de- 
partment ? 

Mr. Woopson. The inspector in charge of this juvenile delinquency 
was at the last meeting of our civic association, and from his report 
he is working on it hard, but I think what we need is something as a 
preventive, and that is more recreational facilities and more organized 
recreation. 

Mr. Rapavutr. We are going to have some roving leaders and we 
will send one of them out there. 

Mr. Woopson. Thank you. We endorse the requests of the Board 
of Education for additional appropriations for teachers and class- 
rooms, especially in the far northeast for 2 additional elementary 
schools and 1 additional junior high school, as the schools are so 
crowded that it is impossible for teac chers to perform their best duties. 

Mr. Razavr. Thank you very much. The committee will meet to- 
morrow to mark up, but I have 2 statements which, without objection, 
I will place in the record at this point. 

The first one is from Elizabeth Draper, secretary of the Progressive 

titizens Association of Georgetown. It will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


PROGRESSIVE CITIZENS ASSOCIATION OF GEORGETOWN, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1957. 
Chairman RABAUT, 
District of Columbia Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. RAspaur: The Progressive Citizens Association of Georgetown is 
not asking for a public hearing on these items, but it wishes these important 
needs included in your requests for appropriations for the coming year. 

Georgetown pays heavy taxes, and the schools of that area should be kept 
in adequate condition. At present, such is not the case. If they were in better 
eondition, many residents with school-age children could send them to public 
schools rather than to private schools. 

The association appreciates your attention that is so necessary to these 
matters. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ELIZABETH DRAPER, Secretary. 
I 


The Progressive Citizens Association of Georgetown favors the adoption of a 
school budget aimed at providing funds to finance classes based on a classroom 
ratio of not more than 30 students to 1 teacher in the District of Columbia 
public schools. 

(Nore.—Last fall 1 teacher was removed, so that a single teacher had 30 
children in the morning and nearly 30 other children in the afternoon class. 
Since little children need special attention, this denied nearly 60 children the 
education and care they should have.) 


Ir 


The Progressive Citizens Association strongly opposes the closing or con- 
solidation of any elementary schools in the Georgetown area. 

The present child population of Georgetown is so situated geographically and 
so constituted numerically as to require the use of all public elementary schools 
now operating in the Georgetown area. 

The association feels that the residents pay sufficient taxes, so that public 
schools should be operated on an efficient basis, rather than to try to force 
residents and taxpayers to send their children to private schools by denying 
them public-school opportunities. 

The associaiton requests sufficient funds to continue the operation of Jackson, 
Hyde, and Fillmore Schools. 

11t 


The Progressive Citizens Association of Georgetown requests that the sum 
of $2,320 be included in the budget of the Recreation Department to provide 
1,800 hours of leadership in the day camp for crippled children. 


IV 


The Progressive Citizens Association of Georgetown requests that sufficient 
funds be included in the new budget to pay for the repainting of Western High 
School. 

This historically designed building will look more in keeping with the well- 
kept buildings in Georgetown, if it is kept properly painted. 


V 


The Progressive Citizens Association of Georgetown urges that money be pro- 
vided so that the Board of Education can set up special schools for emotionally 
disturbed and mentally retarded or handicapped children who do not fit into the 
existing public-school system. These special schools should be equipped with 
selected teachers competent to do remedial work with disturbed children. 

The association supports a proposed amendment giving the Superintendent 
of Schools authority to remove such students from their present classes only if 
they are to be placed in the special schools mentioned above. 

Such funds are very much needed. 
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VI 


The Progressive ‘Citizens Association of Georgetown requests funds to estab- 
lish more adequate and effective psychiatric and psychological diagnostic clinies 
and treatment facilities in the public schools, with special emphasis on diagnosis 
and treatment in the elementary schools. The aim of such services would be 
to prevent the development of serious behavior and adjustment problems in the 
future. 

The association strongly urges funds for the above services. 


Mr. Razavut. The other statement which will be placed in the record 
at this time is that of Mrs. Herman F. Scheurer, chairman of the Jun- 
ior Village Volunteer Advisory Committee. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Gentleman, I am Mrs. Herman F. Scheurer, chairman of the Junior Village 
Volunteer Advisory Committee. I have done volunteer craft work with the 
Junior Village children for the past 5 years. 

I appear on behalf of the District of Columbia appropriation in ‘support of 
the District of Columbia Commissioners public-welfare budget. Since I know 
Junior Village I am strongly in favor of a paid staff position of recreation 
director. 

Since the 280 children are at Junior Village through no fault of their own I 
feel every effort should be made to provide the best possible program for them. 
As you know there are 6 cottages at Junior Village with 280 children from 6 
months to 18 years. Five of these cottages have 1 counselor on 8-hour duty. 
It is their job to mother, housekeep, and plan activities for their 35 or more 
children. It is an appalling job even for the most highly trained personnel. The 
children at Junior Village have definite emotional problems due to their family 
life, thus a well-planned constructive program providing a wholesome life, 
in which the child is well, and emotionally free to be a good member of the in- 
stitution and the community is a must. The ability to stand on ones own, to be 
an independent person, to share with others in good neighborly fashion, to take 
defeat of ones own poor judgment in stride, these and many others are abilities 
whose foundations must be formed in these children. 

There are now 64 volunteers who work with the children in the cottages. 
However, there is only one group who does athletics with the children and 
there are no organized sports activities. Obviously, these children need well- 
planned sports activities which would certainly help fill the above-mentioned 
needs and use up the children’s excess energy and teach them rules, regulations, 
and fair play. 

The recreation director will act as a guide and training officer to the counselors 
and volunteers in planning more effective and well-planned activities which in 
turn would enrich their social, emotional, and physical life at Junior Village. 

One of the most outstanding needs of Junior Village is help for the 62 babies 
from 6 months to 2 years at Eisenhower Cottage. There are only 3 counselers 
on 8-hour duty and their job is one of the most arduous of the Village. . It is 
not only their duty to be “mothers” to these babies, it is also their duty to make 
their beds, dress them. clean their rooms, feed them and do all the multitudinous 
jobs that is part of child care. 

It is a well-known fact that the years from birth to 5 years effect the adult 
influence on a child’s later life, thus help is a must. There is a request for two 
kitchen aids who will help the counselors serve and feed these babies. It is 
fantastic to think that 3 people can feed 62 babies at one time and this need 
must be met for the well-being of these children. 

I earnestly hope that you will give favorable consideration and approval for 
these positions. 


(The following statement was submitted for the record by Mr. Louis 
J. Perlstein, first vice president and legislative chairman, Keene 
School PTA.) 

Wasuineton, D. C., March 25, 1957. 
To the Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Commitiee, House Office 

Building, Washington, D. C. 

GENTEMEN: The Keene School PTA, after careful study and analysis of the 
District of Columbia budget now under consideration, respectfully makes the 
tollowing recommendations : 
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EDUCATION 


We support the entire budget requests as made originally by the Board of 
Education. The Board of Education budget request presents a mere fraction 
of the actual school needs and as usual the total granted by the District of 
Columbia Commissioners was slightly more than half of the amount requested. 
This has developed into a yearly pattern of “cut it by half” and accounts for the 
present deplorable state of our schools. 

It is imperative that, Congress restore the various items either cut or omitted 
by the District of Columbia Commissioners. These items include: 

(1) Textbooks and supplies—only half the amount requested was approved. 

(2) More:elementary schoolteachers—this will reduce the size of classes and 
reducing classes is generally recognized as the way to help the greatest number 
of children. More teachers are necessary even though our present inadequate 
facilities require double shifts and makeshift rooms. Such arrangements, even 
though undesirable, are more effective for teaching children than oversiZe classes. 

(3) More special teachers—achievement tests show a great need for remedial 
reading teachers at the upper levels. In the elementary schools nearly 1,000 are 
on the waiting list for remedial speech and about 400 are on the waiting list for 
remedial reading. 

(4) More elementary school supervisors and assistant principals—at present 
we have a number of schools housing between 1,000 and 1,500 children with but 
one principal and no assistant principal. This one person has the impossible 
task of all the administering, supervising, and directing necessary to run a large 
school. More supervisors are needed, for even with the 6 new elementary super- 
visors approved by the Commissioners, we still will have only 1 supervisor for 
every 10 schools. 

(5) Funds for a better testing program—6 staff members and 1 clerk handled 
1,200 individual cases last year with more than 4,700 waiting. In addition 55,000 
children were tested in groups and no machinery or equipment to help compute 
and tabulate the scores. Eight psychologists served 175 buildings and a third of 
their time had to be spent doing clerical work. 

(6) Funds for furniture equipment and replacement and repairs and mainte- 
nance of buildings—these budget requests have consistently been reduced by the 
District of Columbia Commissioners. Some of the buildings have deteriorated so 
badly that they definitely are a hazard to the children and teachers. 


RECREATION 


We endorse the 1958 budgetary requests of the District of Columbia Recreation 
Board and strongly urge the approval by Congress of said budget. It is felt that 
the program set out by the Recreation Board is most important to the com- 
munity and plays a major role in the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 


HIGHWAYS—DIVISION OF VEHICLES AND TRAFFIC, TRAFFIC LIGHT SIGNALS 


We also endorse the 1958 budgetary requests of the Department of Vehicles 
and Traffic particularly that portion pertaining to traffic light signals. It is felt 
that this department, charged with the responsibility of traffic control, is highly 
qualified to make specific recommendations in regards to safeguarding the lives 
of our citizens and hence their recommendations and requests should be honored 
by Congress. 

In conclusion it is hoped that Congress will approve its fair share of the 
District of Columbia budget and will appropriate a considerably larger contri- 
bution than was made in former years. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Louts J. PERLSTEIN, 
First Vice President and Legislative Chairman, 
Keene School PTA. 


Mr. Rasavt. All those who wish to place in the record remarks 
pertinent to the situation on anything pertaining to the District 
government may have until 3 o’clock tomorrow afternoon to do so. 

With that, the committee adjourns. 
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